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LA  becomes  1977  police  capital  of  the  world 
as  6,000  chiefs  assemble  for  IACP  conference 


The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  kicked  off  its  84th  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Los  Angeles  this  week,  assem- 
bling more  than  6,000  of  the  world’s  top 
law  enforcement  leaders  in  the  city’s  new 
Convention  Center. 

IACP  President  Edward  M.  Davis,  chief 
of  the  LAPD,  is  serving  as  host  of  this 
year's  conference,  which  will  focus  on  con- 
temporary problems  confronting  law  en- 
forcement. Numerous  workshops  have 
been  scheduled  to  deal  with  such  topics  as 
illegal  aliens,  police  discipline,  crimes 
against  elderly,  terrorism  and  hostage  nego- 
tiation, pornography,  equal  employment 
opportunities,  white  collar  crime,  police 
strikes,  and  citizen  privacy. 

Once  again,  one  of  the  more  important 
items  on  the  conference  agenda  is  the  an- 
nual election  of  lACP’s  Sixth  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  will  take  place  on  October  4. 
The  post  is  the  highest  ranking  elective  of- 
fice in  the  association  because  the  Sixth 
Vice  President  incrementally  moves  up 
through  the  vice  presidential  ranks  each 
year  to  eventually  become  IACP  President. 

Four  chiefs  have  formally  announced 
their  candidacies,  including  Charles  K. 
Allen,  Director  of  Public  Affairs  and  Safety 
for  Plainfield,  New  Jersey;  William  Brey, 


ident,  active  IACP  members  will  vote  on 
two  major  changes  to  the  group’s  Constitu- 
tion and  Rules.  The  first  would  establish  a 
state  associations  of  chiefs  of  police  unit  as 
a separate  division  within  the  overall  as- 
sociation and  provide  the  state  group's 
chairman  with  board  member  status. 

"The  Division  of  State  Associations  of 


chiefs  of  Police  shall  be  established  and  op- 
erated in  accordance  with  the  IACP  Const- 
tution,  rules  and  objects  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Association,”  the  proposed  rule 
change  states,  "and  this  Division  shall  serve 
as  a coordinating  body  between  the  several 
and  separate  State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Continued  on  Page  19 


IACP  presidency  moves  east  as 
Pennsylvania  chief  takes  the  helm 


Edward  M.  Davis 

chief  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Conser- 
vation’s Division  of  Law  Enforcement; 
William  R.  Cauthcn,  chief  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina’s  police  force,  and  George 
P.  Ticlsch,  police  chief  of  Santa  Monica, 
California. 

In  addition  to  choosing  a new  vice  pres- 


The  police  chief  of  a growing  Pennsyl- 
vania community  will  assume  the  IACP 
presidency  at  the  conclusion  of  the  group's 
annual  conference  this  month. 

Howard  C.  Shook,  chief  of  the  Middle- 
town  Township  Police  Department,  will 
succeed  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Edward 
M.  Davis,  who  this  year  is  playing  the  dual 
role  of  presiding  conference  officer  and 
host  chief. 

A 29-year  police  veteran,  Shook  began 
his  career  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Po- 
lice in  1948.  Four  years  later,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  head  the  Middletown  Township 
force,  which  is  headquartered  in  Levit- 
town. 


Task  force  report  raps  FBI  crime  data  center, 
questioning  its  value  as  crimefighting  tool 


A task  force  of  scientists,  attorneys,  and 
educators  has  sharply  criticized  the  opera- 
tion of  the  FBI's  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  (NCIC),  charging  that  the  cen- 
ter has  not  proved  its  worth  as  an  anticrime 
weapon  and  that  the  system  may  pose  a 
threat  to  individual  privacy. 

"There  has  been  no  in-depth  evaluation 
of  the  actual  benefits  of  NCIC  either  per- 
formed by  the  states  or  by  the  FBI  despite 
10  years  of  operation,  " the  task  force's  re- 
port stated.  “The  actual  benefits  of  NCIC 
still  remain  in  the  area  of  surmise,  rather 
than  demonstrated  results." 

Sponsored  by  the  Scientists’  Institute 
for  Public  Information  (SIPI),  the  task 
force  was  especially  critical  of  NCIC’s 
Computerized  Criminal  History  (CCH) 
branch,  which  was  established  in  1971  to 
provide  police  with  a national  data  bank  of 
persons  who  were  arrested  for  serious  Fed- 
eral or  state  crimes. 

According  to  the  SIPI  report,  only  1 1 
stales  are  sending  some  of  their  arrest  rec- 
ords to  the  CCH  system,  and  of  these,  only 
two  are  providing  all  of  their  arrest  data. 
As  a result,  the  CCH  includes  only  1 mil- 
lion of  the  estimated  21  million  persons 
with  recent  records  of  arrest  for  serious 


crimes. 

The  task  force  indicated  that  even  FBI 
Director  Clarence  Kelley  has  been  unhappy 
with  CCH’s  lack  of  progress.  It  cited  an 
April  15  memorandum  from  the  bureau 
head  to  Attorney  General  Griffin  B Bell 
which  requested  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment terminate  FBI  participation  in  the 
CCH  portion  of  NCIC. 

"Director  Kelley’s  reasons  repeated  his 
previously  advanced  reasons  such  as  exces- 
sive cost  of  the  system,  lack  of  participa- 
tion by  the  states,  and  the  absence  of  au- 
thority for  a ‘message-switching’ capability 
which  caused  duplication  of  data  at  both 
the  state  and  Federal  levels,"  the  report 
noted.  “CCH  records  make  up  about  16 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  records  in 
NCIC,  yet  even  the  head  of  the  agency  that 
manages  the  system  questions  the  efficacy 
of  this  portion  of  it,  and  calls  for  an  end  of 
this  portion." 

Some  FBI  officials,  however,  have  at- 
tacked the  SIPI  report,  charging  that  some 
of  its  criticisms  were  invalid,  that  some 
were  incorrect  and  that  the  task  force 
failed  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  a high- 
speed method  of  identifying  wanted  per- 
sons and  stolen  goods  in  a society  in  which 


criminals  have  become  highly  mobile 

In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Times,  Frank  B.  Buell,  the  FBI  section 
chief  for  NCIC,  defended  the  system  as  a 
crime  deterrent.  "The  system  creates  a high 
risk  of  detection  for  criminals,"  he  said. 
‘There’s  just  no  question  about  it." 

The  SIPI  study  did  find  questions,  and 
Task  Force  Director  John  J Kennedy  met 
with  Buell  in  August  "to  give  the  l;BI  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  preliminary 
report.”  Although  the  meeting  resulted  in 
"some  corrections”  to  the  final  report,  the 
SIPI  study  maintained  that  NCIC  is  ineffi- 
cient. 

"For  such  a vast  system,  containing  over 
6V4  million  records,  with  250,000  transac- 
tions per  day,  the  hit  ratio  was  not  demon- 
strated to  be  impressive,"  the  report  said. 
"The  system  has  about  1 ,000  hits  per  day. 
of  which  50  percent  were  for  stolen  vehi- 
cles, 20-25  percent  for  wanted  persons,  and 
the  rest  scattered  over  the  other  six  non- 
CCII  files.  There  was  no  reliable  data  avail- 
able for  the  CCII  hit  ratio." 

The  task  force  indicated  that  much  of 
the  NCIC  data  is  available  through  state 
files  or  from  other  sources,  such  as  insur- 
Continucd  on  Page  18 


In  accepting  the  one-year  post  as  IACP 
president,  the  Middletown  chief  moves  to 
the  top  rung  of  the  group's  ladder  of  suc- 
cession. He  was  elected  as  the  association's 
Sixth  Vice  President  in  1971  and  has 
moved  up  a notch  each  year  as  prescribed 
by  the  IACP  bylaws. 

Shook  has  been  active  in  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  at  all  levels,  throughout 


Howard  C.  Shook 

his  career,  lie  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Law  and  Justice  Insti- 
tute, and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Bucks  County  Police  Chiefs  Association, 
the  Police  Chiefs  Association  of  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  anil  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chiefs  of  Police  Association. 

The  recipient  of  numerous  awards  for 
community  leadership,  Shook  holds  com- 
mendations from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In 
vestigation  and  the  Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  for  his  particiaption  in 
numerous  police  training  programs 

Recently,  the  Middletown  chief  served 
on  the  selection  board  for  the  IACP  Amcri 
can  Express  Tenth  Annual  Police  Science 
Award,  which  will  be  presented  at  this 
year's  conference.  Shook  is  also  scheduled 
to  moderate  a workshop  at  the  meeting  on 
the  police  role  in  dcjling  with  pornography 
and  obscenity. 
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New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  45  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• /"  videocasselte  ($50.00) 

• '/zn  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($15.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  are  as  follows 

• Va”  videocassette  ($185.00) 

• W videotape  ($135.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POLICE  S YS TEMS  OF  DENMA  RK 
Arne  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 

A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  RESEARCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Karl  Heim  Gemmer 

Chief,  Institute  of  Criminalistics 

A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POLICE  SYSTEMS  OF  ITALY 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissario  of  Police 

The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
arc  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
Ol  GREA  T BRITAIN 
l.awrent  e Bewick 
National  Police  College 
(Bramshill,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  a discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  'panda"  system  the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  ol  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  /ip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  your  order  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


Bell  urges  Senate  to  form 
panel  for  review  of  judiciary 

Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell  told  a 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  last  month 
that  a new  mechanism  is  needed  to  remove 
corrupt  or  disabled  judges  without  going 
through  an  impeachment  process. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  Bell 
said,  "We  are  living  in  a time  when  our 
public  institutions  are  under  examination 
and  the  courts  should  not  be  exempt." 

Although  he  acknowledged  "the  impor- 
tance of  an  independent  judiciary,"  the  At- 
torney General  noted  that  there  was  a need 
for  an  “avenue  of  citizen  complaints” 
about  Federal  judges  and  he  supported  the 
establishment  of  a review  panel  to  investi- 
gate and  take  action  on  the  complaints. 

Bell  offered  his  testimony  in  support  of 
a bill  that  would  give  a proposed  council 
on  judicial  tenure  the  power  to  retire,  cen- 
sure or  remove  a judge  after  hearing  evi- 
dence that  he  was  incapacitated  or  guilty 
of  misconduct. 

Baltimore  PD  plans  dedication 
of  police  memorial  park  site 

Officials  and  officers  of  the  Baltimore 
Police  Department  are  scheduled  to  dedi- 
cate the  city’s  new  police  memorial  park 
this  fall,  honoring  both  past  and  present 
members  of  the  force. 

A department  spokesman  noted  that 
the  "living  memorial"  is  presently  being 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  Police  Head- 
quarters  Building  and  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  Shot  Tower  Park. 

"With  nearly  fifty  trees,  flowering 
shrubbery  and  sculptured  art,  the  memorial 
will  afford  members  of  the  department 
and  the  community  an  appropriate  set- 
ting for  remembering  those  who  serve," 
he  said.  'In  addition  to  the  formal  plant- 
ings there  will  be  walkways,,  benches  and 
a formidable  granite  wall  as  a focal  point 
to  the  Police  Memorial." 

A bronze  plaque  will  be  placed  in  a 
prominent  spot  in  the  park,  dedicating 
the  area  to  members  of  the  force.  Although 
the  cost  of  design  and  construction  for  the 
memorial  is  being  covered  by  the  City 
of  Baltimore,  the  police  force  is  committed 
to  provide  funding  for  both  the  plaque  and 
for  the  purchasing  and  planting  of  various 
species  of  trees. 

According  to  a department  announce- 
ment, officials  and  members  of  the  force 
have  been  discussing  plans  to  construct 
"a  truly  unique  memorial  ’ for  a number 
of  years.  They  rejected  the  more  conven- 
tional "monument  ' or  ‘eternal  flame  ’ 
concepts,  searching  instead  for  an  inno- 
vative approach. 

"When  plans  for  the  new  park  at  the 
Shot  Tower  were  unveiled  the  department 


was  given  the  unusual  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  planning,”  the  announce- 
ment noted.  The  entire  western  por- 
tion of  the  park  will  become  a living  me- 
morial to  members  of  the  department, 
sworn  and  civilian,  past  and  present.” 

Lake  Superior  CJ  program  gets 
state  training  council’s  OK 

The  criminal  justice  program  of  Lake 
Superior  State  College  recently  became 
the  third  school  in  Michigan  to  be  certified 
by  the  state  police  force's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer  Training  Council. 

Noting  that  the  certification  is  effective 
for  the  current  quarter,  Council  Deputy 
Secretary  Wesley  Hoes  said  that  the  action 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  additional  ba- 
sic police  training  for  graduates  of  LSSC’s 
four-year  bachelor  of  science  program. 

James  R.  Blashill,  a member  of  Lake 
Superior's  criminal  justice  faculty,  noted 
that  the  council's  certification  was  "signifi- 
cant” both  to  the  school  and  its  students. 
"Our  four-year  graduates  will  now  be  able 
to  enter  a law  enforcement  agency  in 
Michigan  and  operate  as  a sworn  officer 
immediately  instead  of  repeating  the  basiy 
training  required  without  the  certifica- 
tion, he  said.  "The  action  of  the  Training 
Council  is  also  evidence  of  state  police  re- 
gard for  the  quality  of  our  program." 

LSSC's  four-year  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1975  after  the  school 
had  successfully  operated  a one-year  cur- 
riculum and  a two-year  associate  program 
for  a number  of  years.  Over  130  were  en- 
rolled in  the  various  programs  last  year  and 
25  graduated. 

"We  expect  51  new  students  in  the  pro- 
gram this  year,  ' Blashill  said.  "This  is  a 30 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  We  find, 
particularly  with  the  cadet  program  we  run 
here  at  LSSC,  that  more  and  more  young 
men  and  women  are  being  attracted  to  law 
enforcement  work,  in  all  its  aspects.” 

Kent  State  offers  training, 
community  service  film  series 

Kent  State  University  is  offering  a free  bro- 
chure listing  54  police  training  films  and  14 
community  service  presentations  that  may 
be  rented  from  the  school's  audio-visual 
services  department. 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  composed 
of  the  "Legal  Information  for  Law  En- 
forcement” series,  which  was  produced  by 
the  California  Department  of  Justice  for 
AIMS  Instructional  Media  Services.  The 
series  features  such  topics  as  civil  liability, 
confessions,  consent  searches,  search  war- 
rant preparation,  and  stop  and  frisk. 

Ofher  training  films  available  for  rental 
cover  shoplifting  prevention,  community 
corrections  programs,  rape,  arrest  proce- 
dures. and  police-community  relations. 

A separate  section  of  the  brochure  lists 


community  service  films  which  are  de- 
signed to  promote  public  safety.  The  titles 
include  "I’m  No  Fool  as  a Pedestrian," 
"Poisonous  Plants,”  “Emergency  Child- 
birth," "Fast,  Safe,.  Freeway  Driving  Tac- 
tics," and  "How  to  Say  No  to  a Rapist  and 
Survive." 

The  16mm  films  range  in  price  from 
$5.50  to  $25.00  for  a three-day  rental,  and 
each  listing  includes  a short  synopsis,  run- 
ning time,  and  a code  that  reveals  the  type 
of  audience  for  which  it  is  most  suited. 

Requests  for  the  listing  should  be  sent 
to:  Police  Training  Films,  Audio  Visual 
Services,  Kent  State  University,  Kent  OH 
44242. 
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Most  convictable  DC  arrests 
made  by  a few,  study  finds 


Juvenile  justice  task  force: 
overhaul  status  offense  codes 


A study  of  conviction  rates  in  Washing- 
ton, p.C.  has  found  that  half  of  the  arrests 
that  lead  to  convictions  during  1974  were 
made  by  only.  15  percent  of  the  city's 
police  officers,  according  to  an  LEAA 
announcement. 

Cortducted  by  the  Institute  for  Law  and 
Social  Research  (INSLAW)  under  an  LEAA 
grant,  the  recently-released  study  examined 
1974  Washington  prosecution  statistics  to 
determine  what  police  departments  could 
do  to  reduce  the  large  percentage  of 
arrests  that  do  not  result  in  convictions. 

Noting  that  more  than  70  percent  of 
all  arrests  in  the  city  for  serious  crimes 
did  not  result  in  convictions,  the  study 
revealed  that  fewer  than  1,000  officers, 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  2,418-member 
force,  made  arrests  that  resulted  in  84> 
percent  of  all  convictions  in  the  city. 

Apparently,  the  related  problems  of 
low  conviction  rates  and  unequal  distri- 
bution of  good  arrests  among  police 
personnel  are  not  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  nation’s  capital.  The  study  pointed 
out  that  similar  statistics  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles 
County  and  San  Diego  County. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  study 
urged  police  departments  to  emphasize 
the  quality  of  their  arrests  rather  than  the 
quantity  and  recommended  that  individual 
officers  be  “offered  incentives  not  just  to 
make  arrests  but  to  make  arrests  that  be- 
come convictions." 

Personnel  who  make  a significant 
number  of  “convictable  arrests"  should  be 
given  special  recognition  and  pay  raises 
and  be  promoted  to  poses  where  they 
can  continue  to  produce  arrests  that  lead 
to  convictions,  the  study  further  suggested. 

However,  the  report  cautioned  that 
departments  should  heed  the  warning  con- 
tained in  the  book  The  Peter  Principle, 
which  states  that  personnel  should  not  be 
promoted  above  their  level  of  competence. 
“It  is  not  uncommon  for  promotions  to 
lead  automatically  to  reduced  opportun- 
ities for  the  promoted  person  to  serve  in 
his  most  productive  capacity,"  the  study 
said. 

In  outlining  the  criteria  for  an  arrest 
that  will  hold  up  in  court,  the  report 
noted  that  a major  factor  in  producing  a 


The  U S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency 
(DEA)  and  the  State  Drug  Enforcement 
Alliance  (SDEA)  issued  a joint  resolu- 
tion of  mutual  support  last  month,  each 
pledging  “to  be  sensitive  to  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  other  and  make  every 
effort  to  communicate  as  soon  as  a situa- 
tion indicates  multi-agency  interest.  ' 

Details  of  the  pact  were  ironed  out  by 
the  command  staffs  of  the  two  groups 
during  a two-day  meeting  at  DEA's  El 
Paso  Intelligence  Center  DEA  Adminis- 
trator Peter  B.  Bensinger  and  SDEA 
Chairman  Kenneth  W Fairly  signed  the 
agreement,  establishing  a formal  con- 
nection between  the  Federal  drug  en- 
forcement effort  and  the  narcotic  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  over  a dozen  Southern 
and  Western  states. 

As  a result  of  the  resolution,  DEA  and 
the  states  will  “meet  periodically  on  a 
regional  and  local  level  to  identify  and 
discuss  respective  missions,  objectives, 
goals,  and  interagency  expectations." 

The  resolution  calls  on  all  parties  to 


convictable  arrest  is  the  recovery  of  tangi- 
ble evidence  by  police  officers  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  When  such  proof  was  re- 
covered in  the  Washington  cases  studied, 
the  number  of  convictions  rose  60  percent 
in  robberies,  25  percent  in  other  violent 
crimes,  and  36  percent  in  nonviolent  prop- 
erty offenses. 

Entitled  “What  Happens  After  Arrest? 

- A Court  Perspective  of  Police  Opera- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia,”  the  re- 
port was  based  on  statistics  compiled  from 
Washington's  Prosecutors'  Management  In- 
formation System  (PROMIS),  an  LEAA- 
sponsored  project  that  provides  courts 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  across  the 
nation  with  computer  access  to  arrest  and 
court  records. 

Noting  the  Washington  was  the  first  city 
to  adopt  PROMIS,  INSLAW  President 
William  Hamilton  stressed  that  the  study 
was  not  intended  to  be  critical  of  the  D C. 
police  force.  He  said  statistics  from  other 
large  police  departments  show  that  the 
ratio  of  arrests  to  convictions  are  similar, 
but  because  Washington  was  the  initial 
PROMIS  city,  all  of  the  institute's  research 
projects  are  based  on  the  D.C.  figures. 

In  fact,  the  report  praised  the  Washing- 
ton force  for  moving  “beyond  preoccupa 
tion”  with  measuring  performance  by  ar- 
rest statistics,  noting  that  the  department 
has  “begun  to  achieve  effective  working  re- 
lationships with  the  prosecutor  and  other 
components  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
— an  unprecedented  accomplishment  with- 
in a system  that  has  repeatedly  been  char- 
acterized as  fragmented." 

According  to  the  1974  statistics,  there 
were  17,534  adult  arrests  for  felonies  and 
serious  misdemeanors  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  12,350  that  did  not  end  in 
conviction.  The  INSLAW  report  noted  that 
more  than  half  of  the  arrests  brought  to 
D C.  Superior  Court  were  either  rejected 
or  dismissed  by  the  prosecutor.  Judges  dis- 
missed another  eight  percent,  six  per- 
cent were  not  adjudicated  because  the  de- 
fendant's violated  their  obligation  to  re- 
turn to  court,  and  one  percent  left  the 
court  because  of  grand  jury  refusal  to  in- 
dict. 

Of  all  arrests  for  serious  crimes,  23 
Continued  on  Page  9 


information,1’  and  this  aspect  of  coopera- 
tion resulted  in  the  drafting  of  several 
principles  for  narcotics  intelligence  ex- 
change. 

SDEA  Chairman  Fairly,  who  heads 
the  Mississippi  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  out- 
lined those  principles,  noting  that  the 
Federal  and  state  officers  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a two-way  exchange  of  data,  with 
state  drug  enforcement  agencies  becom- 
ing the  focal  point  for  the  exchange  of 
intelligence  with  local  jurisdictions. 

‘Under  the  intelligence  exchange,  state 
organizations  will  provide  intelligence  to 
El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  for  narcotics 
lookout,  and  active  narcotics  investiga 
tions,”  Fairly  said.  ‘The  intelligence  cen- 
ter will  respond  directly  to  States  with  a 
copy  of  the  appropriate  DEA  region  and 
district  office,  and  should  an  affirmative- 
response  be  received  on  an  inquiry,  all 
agencies  will  be  notified  by  lateral  con- 
tact." 


A Federally-funded  advisory  committee 
on  criminal  justice  has  urged  states  and  lo- 
calities to  modify  their  legal  definitions  of 
juvenile  status  offenses,  recommending  the 
adoption  of  specific  standards  that  would 
precisely  define  behavior  considered  law- 
ful for  adults  but  illegal  for  minors. 

The  proposal,  contained  in  the  Final 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
would  limit  status-type  offenses  to  running 
away,  truancy,  disregard  for  or  misuse 
of  parental  authority,  “delinquent  acts" 
by  children  under  the  age  of  10,  and 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  The  stan- 
dards define  a delinquent  act  as  a violation 
of  criminal  law  or  local  ordinance  if  com- 
mitted by  an  adult, 

According  to  the  report,  the  proposed 
standards  should  be  adopted  within  the 
framework  of  what  it  calls  the  “Families 
With  Service  Needs”  concept,  an  approach 
that  calls  for  the  establishment  of  ‘a 
realistic  and  well-planned  judicial  mechan- 
ism for  family  or  juvenile  court  interven- 
tion for  specific  behaviors.  ’ 

Written  by  the  advisory  committee  s 
Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  states  and  localities  rcorgan- 


Thc  govenor  of  Delaware  has  proposed  a 
far-reaching  prison  reform  package  for  the 
state  that  calls  for  the  construction  of  two 
new  facilities  at  a cost  of  more  than  $17 
million,  according  to  the  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News. 

Governor  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  IV  unveiled 
his  master  correctional  plan  last  month, 
noting  that  he  anticipates  calling  the  state's 
General  Assembly  back  into  special  ses- 
sion “possibly  in  the  first  half  of  October" 
to  consider  the  proposal,  which  contains  al- 
most two  dozen  separate  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  proposing  that  a 300-bcd 
men's  prison  and  a 60-bed  women’s  prison 
be  built  in  the  Wilmington  area,  the  pack- 
age seeks  to  increase  the  state's  probation- 
parole  staff,  modernize  the  prison  classifi- 
cation system,  establish  a complaint  mech- 
anism for  inmates,  and  develop  a compre 
hensive  health  care  program  for  state  pri- 


son by  1981  Du  Pont  estimated  that  the 
proposed  men's  facility,  which  would  con- 
tain a court  room  for  arraignment  of  first 
offenders,  would  cost  up  to  $12  million 
and  that  the  women's  prison  could  be  built 
for  about  $2.7  million 

The  govenor's  package  also  contained 
some  short  ternfl  recommendations  that 
could  be  implemented  immediately,  includ 
ing  a plan  to  lease  property  in  Wilmington 
for  a temporary  minimum  security  facility 
and  a call  for  legislation  to  help  divert  of- 
fenders from  prison  terms. 

Noting  that  Delaware's  imprisonment 
rate  is  higher  than  the  national  average,  du 
Pont  said,  “The  national  increase  of  adults 
sent  to  state  prisons  since  1974  lias  been 
23  percent,  but  in  Delaware,  the  increase 
for  the  same  period  is  50  percent  as  we 
continue  to  add  a net  average  of  12  new 
prisoners  each  month." 


izc  their  judicial  systems  to  include  family  r 
courts,  calling  the  proposal  one  of  its  ^ 
‘highest  priorities."  w 

'Adoption  of  the  family  court  struc-  m 
ture  would  entail  the  broadening  of  the  jur  x 
isdiction  of  one  court  to  include  all  family  Q 
related  legal  problems,"  the  task  force  ^ 
said.  "This  reorganization  would  provide  ^ 
for  an  integrated  family  court  that  would  z 
minimize  duplication  of  efforts  and  pro-  j: 
vide  for  comprehensive  treatment  of  family  ^ 
problems.  ' 

The  court's  delinquency  jurisdiction 
would  extend  to  persons  between  10  and 
18  years  of  age.  Under  the  proposal,  the  ^ 
court  could  waive  jurisdiction  over  youths  « 

16  or  older  and  transfer  them  to  adult  o- 

3 

court  in  certain  circumstances.  ^ 

While  the  task  force  recommended  that  "— 
plea  bargaining  be  eliminated  in  dclinqucn-  5 
cy  cases,  it  declared  that  juvnilcs  should 
have  most  of  the  rights  of  a criminal  de- 
fendant, with  the  exception  of  bail,  grand 
jury  indictment  and  trial  by  jury. 

‘Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  be- 
gun to  define  the  constitutional  limits 
for  due  process  within  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  due  process  for  youths  in  many 
areas  will  not  be  achieved  until  state 
Gintinucd  on  Page  9 


During  1976,  Delaware  ranked  Uth 
among  all  states  in  its  rate  of  imprisonment 
of  convicted  inmates  and  third  in  its  rate  of 
adult  commitments  to  prison  for  any  pur- 
pose, according  to  du  Pont. 

"Considering  that  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  one  inmate  for  one  year  is 
greater  than  $7,000,  the  Delaware  taxpayer 
must  pay  a substantial  premium  for  putting 
people  in  jail  who  arc  not  put  in  jail  else- 
where in  the  United  States,"  he  noted 

The  governor  said  that  state  legislative 
leaders,  particularly  those  on  the  joint 
committee  on  corrections,  would  select 
possible  sites  for  the  proposed  temporary 
and  permanent  prisons,  adding  that  State- 
Prison  Commissioner  James T Vaughn  and 
Legal  Counsel  David  S Sway/c  would 
jointly  supervise  the  overall  implementa- 
tion of  the  master  plan.  " They  will  each 
crack  the  whip  to  see  that  it  develops,' 
du  Pont  said 
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DEA,  state  narcotics  agents  meet 
to  promote  inter-agency  cooperation 

make  a “greater  effort  to  increase  distn-  According  to  the  Morning  News,  the 
bution  of  intelligence  and  current  policy  comprehensive  plan  could  add  as  much  as 

$8  million  to  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion's annual  operating  budget  of  $17  mil- 


Delaware  governor  pushes  $17M 
prison  construction  package 
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AAPLE  NEWS  By  HUGO  J.  MASINI 

Police  executives  and  mid-level  professional  development 


Older  textbooks  and  articles  devoted  solely  to  the  police  have  tended  to  take  either  a 
"cookbook"  or  a “war  story"  approach,  or  both,  when  discussing  the  policeman’s  job.  Al- 
though what  is  contained  in  many  early  efforts  is  interesting  and  occasionally  even  true, 
such  works  have  not  been  very  useful  in  helping  the  administrator  or  officer  address  many 
issues  facing  police  departments. 

The  description  of  early  police  textbooks  is,  of  course,  a little  facetious  but,  in  recent 
years,  literature  on  policing  has  shown  marked  improvement.  Articles  on  complex  crime 
assessment  and  resource  allocation  methodologies  have  inspired  a great  deal  of  relevant 
and  useful  work  and  discussion.  Material  on  the  complex  administrative  problems  faced 
by  police  executives,  works  on  the  analysis  of  police  unions,  and  treatises  on  the  interper- 
sonal and  family  problems  faced  by  many  officers  have  all  been  of  top  quality.  It  seems 
that,  at  last,  more  of  the  difficult  issues  facing  the  police  are  beginning  to  be  addressed. 

However,  during  my  literature  search  it  was  hard*  to  find  any  detailed  treatment  of 
the  career  problems  encountered  by  competent  mid-level  police  executives.  The  flip  side 
of  the  problem,  that  of  the  incompetent  mid-level  police  manager,  has  been  explored  and 
is  well-known  as  simply  a symptom  of  the  "Peter  Principle.”  Promoting  people  to  the 
point  where  they  no  longer  perform  competently  is  endemic  to  all  bureaucracies  and  al- 
though the  police  have  not  experienced  this  problem  to  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has,  it  is  unquestionably  a problem.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  inversion  of  the 
Peter  Principle,  exemplified  by  the  competent  mid-level  manager  who  for  reasons  beyond 
his  control  cannot  be  promoted,  has  the  potential  for  being  an  even  more  devastating 
problem  for  the  organization. 

Before  looking  at  the  nature  of  and  potential  solutions  to  this  problem,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  type  of  organizational  environment  might  spawn  or  exacerbate  this  phenom- 
enon. There  arc  essentially  three  conditions  that  might  adversely  affect  the  promotion 
of  the  competent  mid-level  police  executive. 

The  police  copied  their  organization  from  the  military  model  and  therefore  adopted 
a rank-focused  structure.  Although  this  form  of  organization  clearly  delineates  authority 
and  allows  for  concrete  and  orderly  decision  making,  it  does  not  always  permit  the  rapid 
development  and  personal  growth  of  exceptionally  talented  people  within  the  organiza- 
tion. Also,  since  the  generation  of  good  ideas  does  not  necessarily  parallel  rank,  and  since 
creativity  often  lacks  respect  for  the  chain  of  command,  many  worthwhile  suggestions 
and  concepts  arc  often  not  noticed,  stifled  by  the  weight  of  organizational  inertia,  or 
simply  not  communicated  by  frustrated  managers. 

Secondly,  excluding  the  fact  that  the  structure  of  traditional  police  organizations 
may  limit  one's  opportunity  to  advance,  the  civil  service  system  and  police  unions  also 
tend  to  retard  upward  mobility.  Although  I do  not  which  to  dispute  the  philosophical 
principles  or  potential  benefits  of  the  civil  service  and  police  union  systems,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  these  two  systems,  often  inextricably  entwined  in  terms  of  results,  do 
have  the  capacity  to  pressure  and  restrict  the  competent  mid-level  police  executive.  In  the 
private  sector,  it  is  possible  to  place  truly  outstanding  employees  who  demonstrate  a great 
deal  of  potential  on  a so-called  "fast-track."  Basically,  this  system  is  used  to  allow  highly 
motivated  people  to  move  through  a graded  series  of  responsible  jobs  in  a short  period  of 
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time.  Unfortunately,  if  a police  chief's  appointive  power  is  either  unreasonably  restricted 
or  nonexistent,  many  competent  mid-level  managers  may  languish  in  positions  beneath 
their  ability  while  patiently  waiting  for  the  next  exam. 

The  third  problem  that  a few  departments  face  is  an  excess  of  competent  mid-level 
executives.  Even  though  we  give  this  "problem”  a lot  of  lip  service,  such  a condition  is 
unfortunately  quite  rare.  There  are,  however,  only  so  many  top  level  positions  in  a police 
department.  Assuming  that  several  bright  young  officers  come  in  as  patrolmen,  they  may 
spend  10  to  15  years  in  mid-level  positions.  If  the  department  has  competent  or,  at  any 
rate,  young  executives,  the  road  to  the  top  for  those  struggling  for  recognition  may  be 
extremely  slow.  This  promotion  may  cause  the  mid-level  managers  to  feel  intellectually 
thwarted  and  make  them  feel  that  their  career  goals  are  being  held  back  by  the  system. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  usually  the  same  - the  competent  mid-level  manager 
feels  frustrated  that  he  is  performing  jobs  substantially  below  his  capabilities.  The  diffi- 
culty is  compounded  for  those  who  challenge  the  methods  by  which  police  departments 
evaluate  and  promote  their  employees.  If  the  majority  of  mid-level  managers  feel  that  ad- 
vancement is  the  result  of  largely  subjective  evaluations,  arbitrary  decisions  or  politics, 
your  organization  can  experience  serious  problems.  If  managers  see  their  chances  for  suc- 
cess resting  on  who  they  know  and  not  what  they  know,  the  rate  of  turn-over  may  be 
high,  job  satisfaction  will  definitely  be  low,  and  performance  will  be  weak.  There  is  also 
the  very  real  danger  that  this  feeling  will  filter  down  to  the  patrol  level  and  make  every- 
one in  the  department  cynical. 

Although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognize  important  issues,  it  is  still  tougher  to  re- 
solve matters  of  substance.  The  career  difficulties  being  experienced  by  competent  mid- 
level managers  are  just  one  highly  complex  problem.  There  are,  however,  a few  potential 
solutions  that  deserve  careful  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  one  can  examine  the  structure  of  the  traditional  police  organization 
and  ask,  "Does  it  work?”  "Can  it  be  modified?”  Many  firms  in  the  private  sector  are  ex- 
perimenting with  “free  form"  organizations  which  maintain  some  ordered  structure  but 
allow  positioning  of  personnel  according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual  and  the  logic  of 
the  job.  It  will  be  years  before  someone  tries  this  form  of  organization  in  a large  police 
department.  In  order  for  the  "free  form"  structure  to  work,  objectives  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  all  people  in  the  organization  must  take  the  initiative  and  responsibility  for 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives.  In  policing,  both  of  these  prerequisites 
have  yet  to  be  achieved.  Although  it  is  possible  to  change  orgainzational  charts  and  to 
make  new  duty  assignments,  larger  departments  have  not  shown  a propensity  to  drift 
away  from  the  basic  military  model. 

A second  possible  solution  would  be  an  examination  of  traditional  promotion  ave- 
nues. In  all  major  departments  promotions  are  based  upon  the  civil  service  system.  Basi- 
cally, this  involves  a system  of  exams  coupled  with  periods  in  grade  and  job  evaluations. 
Because  the  basic  premises  upon  which  the  civil  service  and  police  union  systems  are 
based  are  sound,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  tamper  with  their  fundamental  character.  How- 
ever, two  ameliorative  solutions  that  circumvent  neither  the  civil  service  concept  nor  the 
union's  bargaining  rights  would  be  to  establish  a reasonable  number  of  appointive  posi- 
tions and  to  increase  lateral  entry  opportunities.  Appointive  positions  would  be  quite  lim- 
ited and  would  not  derogate  traditional  avenues  of  promotion.  For  those  who  possess  tre- 
mendous ability,  however,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  chief  to  appoint  them  to  higher 
level  positions  in  the  department.  The  same  applies  to  those  working  outside  of  a given 
police  department.  For  example,  if  there  is  a qualified  officer  in  Cleveland,  it  should  be 
possible  for  a police  chief  in  Houston  to  appoint  him  to  a comparable  position  in  his  de- 
partment. 

The  power  to  appoint  should  not  be  limited  to  those  with  “street"  experience;  it 
should  extend  beyond  the  "in-house"  concept.  If  there  is  a competent  manager  working 
in  the  private  sector  who  is  knowledgeable  in  the  criminal  justice  field,  a police  chief 
should  be  able  to  appoint  him  to  a managerial  position  in  the  department.  The  fact  that 
he  has  not  spent  time  as  a patrol  officer  does  not  preclude  him  from  being  a capable  and 
effective  manager  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the  individual  is  quite  familiar  with  and 
has  been  involved  in  police  operation.  The  appointment  of  individuals  with  high  potential 
but  with  limited  experience  happens  all  the  time  in  the  military  (Officer’s  Candidate 
School)  and  since  we  have  copied  the  military,  it  seems  odd  that  some  form  of  this  con- 
cept has  not  caught  on  in  policing. 

There  seem  to  be  a couple  of  solutions  to  the  third  and  rarest  problem,  namely,  an 
excess  of  competent  mid-level  managers  who,  because  of  strictly  organizational  limita- 
tions, cannot  be  promoted.  In  the  first  place,  top  police  executives  should  extend  author- 
ity further  down  the  line  and  not  misuse  our  mid-level  talent  by  saddling  them  with  per- 
functory tasks.  Once  we  stop  treating  employees  like  kindergarten  students  and  start  giv- 
ing them  more  time  to  innovate,  1 think  that  we  will  see  an  increase  in  job  satisfaction. 

Police  departments  can  also  increase  the  incentive  of  middle  managers  by  relating 
pay  more  closely  to  performance.  Give  good  managers  compensation  for  the  ideas  and 
concepts  that  they  develop  and  implement.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  we  are  not 
speaking  about  innovation  in  terms  of  the  Suggestion  Box  syndrome.  Policemen  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  ideas,  to  have  these  ideas  evaluated,  to  play  a major 
role  in  the  implementation  of  the  ideas,  and  to  take  the  responsibility  and  credit  for 
results  stemming  directly  from  the  idea.  Our  government  has  been  paying  consultants  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  testing  their  theories  and  ideas.  Although  it  is  not  suggested  that 
we  stop  seeking  outside  assistance  in  many  areas  we  need  it  badly  - the  government 
should  start  thinking  about  compensation  programs  for  police  managers. 

If  is  unfortunate  that  the  goals  of  many  mid-level  executives  are  to  keep  their  job, 
survive  emotionally  and  retire.  Police  departments  can  develop  effective  and  equitable 
compensation  programs  for  bright  mid-level  managers.  If  LEA  A or  other  outside  sources 
can  come  up  with  funds  for  these  programs,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  positive  results.  De- 
partments should  not  rely  solely  on  verbal  praise  for  oustanding  performance  - let  us  give 
the  police  a tangible  reason  to  start  innovating. 

• • • 

For  those  who  wish  further  information  about  Academy  activities  or  membership 
requirements,  please  write  to-  M Brian  Playfair.  Acting  Executive  Director,  A A.P.I..E., 
444  West  56th  Street  (Suite  2312).  New  York.  New  York  10019. 


BURDEN’S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Reforming  juvenile  justice: 
should  records  be  confidential? 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system  is  that  of  the  juve- 
nile offender,  whose  separate  but  unequal  treatment  has  been  the  target  of  much 
deserved  criticism  in  recent  years. 

. Certain  reforms  seem  to  be  in  the  wings  as  a result  of  the  outcry  over  the  fact 
that  juvenile  offenders,  including  those  who  commit  violent  crimes,  are  protected 
by  ljiw  from  having  their  names  published.  In  many  jurisdictions  this  protective  sta- 
tus prevents  the  police  from  keeping  records  on  juveniles,  particularly  those  under 
15,  and  keeps  judges  from  reviewing  youth  arrest  records  of  19-or  20-year-old  of- 
fenders whom  they  sentence. 

The  case  of  Ronald  Timmons  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y  , has  done  a great  deal  to  bring 
this  policy  into  question.  Timmons,  19,  was  released  last  year  on  $500  bail  after 
having  been  arrested  for  robbing  and  beating  an  82-year-old  woman.  Had  the  judge 
been  able  to  consult  Timmon's  juvenile  record,  which  included  several  arrests  for 
similar  violent  crimes,  he  might  well  have  thought  twice  about  setting  this  young 
man  free. 

New  Jersey  Chief  Justice  Richard  Hughes  may  exemplify  the  turnabout  of 
opinion  on  this  issue.  When  he  was  governor  in  1964,  Hughes  vetoed  a bill  which 
would  have  allowed  a delinquent's  name  to  be  made  public.  Recently,  however,  he 
has  changed  his  view,  explaining  publicly  that  the  extremely  violent  acts  of  youth- 
ful offenders  are  a matter  different  from  the  more  typical  misdeeds  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents and  that  the  public  has  a right  to  know  who  these  violent  young  predators 
are. 

Some  critics  of  the  move  to  open  up  these  records  contend  that  making  the 
names  public  is  no  more  than  a public  relations  gimmick  intended  to  draw  attention 
away  from  more  fundamental  problems  of  the  justice  system,  and,  further,  that  it 
will  do  nothing  to  prevent  juvenile  crime. 

Not  too  long  ago  a task  force  appointed  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
recommended  that  the  names  of  juveniles  be  made  public  unless  the  judge  calls  for 
confidentiality.  A dissenting  member  of  this  task  force,  Marcia  Richman,  an  assis- 
tant public  defender,  was  quoted  in  a newspaper  article  as  saying,  “There’s  a certain 
street  machismo  kind  of  kid  who  would  just  love  to  have  his  name  in  the  paper  for 
his  crimes  — it  would  reinforce  the  delinquency." 

The  advantage,  of  course,  in  publicizing  the  names  of  violent  juvenile  offend- 
ers, lies  not  in  enhancing  newspaper  or  television  accounts  of  horrible  crimes,  but  in 
helping  the  police  in  their  work  and  in  giving  sentencing  judges  more  accurate  infor- 
mation. If,  however,  the  public  knows  the  background  of  another  Ronald  Tim- 
mons, and  sees  a judge  let  him  go  free  on  bail,  this  judge  will  also  have  to  answer 
for  his  decision  and  not  be  able  to  claim  that  records  were  closed  to  him. 

Under  some  of  the  present  judicial,  or  quasi-judicial  systems  which  process  ju- 
venile offenders,  it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  subject  youngsters  to  the  same  kind  of  pub- 
licity given  adults.  For  in  many  jurisdictions  juveniles  are  denied  due  process,  that 
is,  the  right  to  have  an  attorney  present  and  to  have  him  cross-examine  witnesses. 
The  underlying  assumption  in  these  courts  is  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  juve- 
nile court  is  rehabilitation. 

Since  the  court  has  been  established  to  protect  the  child’s  interests,  there  is  no 
need  for  these  further  safeguards. 

The  rehabilitative  theory  of  justice  has  been  called  into  question  many  times, 
particularly  during  the  crime  wave  of  the  60 's.  Few  would  argue  that  rehabilitation 
is  not  a worthwhile  goal,  but  many  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  neither  practical 
nor  possible  under  present  conditions. 

An  interesting  book  was  published  a few  years  ago  by  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang, 
Robert  M.  Figlio  and  Thorsten  Sellin.  Entitled  Delinquency  in  a Birth  Cohort,  it 
was  the  results  of  a study  done  of  9,945  Philadelphia  boys  born  in  1945.  The  study 
concluded  that  the  criminal  justice  system  was  good  at  isolating  the  habitual  young 
criminal,  but  completely  ineffectual  at  changing  or  controlling  his  behavior. 

• • • 

(Ordway  P Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd.,  West- 
wood  P.O.,  Washington  Township,  N.J.  07675.) 


NILECJ  opens  competition  for 
1978-79  visiting  fellowships 


The  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  is  seeking  scho- 
lars for  its  1978-79  Fellowship  Program 
which  provides  individuals  with  funds  and 
facilities  for  studies  of  important  crimin- 
al justice  issues. 

In  a recent  announcement,  the  LEAA 
research  branch  announced  that  fellowship 
recipients  would  be  invited  to  the  Insti- 
tute's Washington.  D C.  headquarters  to 
work  on  projects  of  their  own  design  for 
periods  of  three  months  to  two  years. 

The  Institute  offers  selected  fellows 
access  to  extensive  data  resources  as  well 
as  to  a wide  range  of  model  programs. 
Contact  with  criminal  justice  planning  at 
a national  level  is  also  provided,  and 
interaction  with  leading  research  and  oper- 
ational personnel  is  encouraged. 


"Each  fellow  is  selected  on  the  basis 
of  past  work  either  in  an  academic  position 
or  a professional  career,  the  significance 
and  conceptualization  of  the  project 
topic,  the  quality  and  feasibility  of  the  re- 
search design,  the  potential  impact  of  the 
project,  and  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
the  project  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  ' 
the  announcement  stated. 

Those  interested  in  applying  to  the  pro- 
gram should  send  a resume  and  a 10  to  15 
page  description  of  the  proposed  project 
to:  Visiting  Fellowship  Program,  National 
institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, U S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC  20531  The  deadline  for 
submission  is  November  15.  1977  and 
selections  will  be  made  by  May  1,  1978 


ATF  urges  mandatory  use  of 
chemical  ‘tags’  in  explosives 


The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  (AFT)  brought  its  case  for  the 
implantation  of  chemical  identification 
"tags"  in  manufactured  explosives  before 
Congress  last  month,  noting  that  the  use  of 
such  tags  would  speed  the  investigation  of 
bombing  incidents. 

According  to  a UP1  dispatch,  ATF  offi- 
cial A Atlcy  Peterson  told  a Senate  Judi- 
ciary subcommittee  that  the  chemical  tags 
would  survive  detonation,  enabling  bomb 
investigators  to  trace  the  source  of  the  ex- 
plosive. 

Noting  that  his  agency  investigates 
about  100  explosions  each  month,  Peter- 
son said  suspects  in  criminal  bombings  arc 
arrested  only  about  one-third  as  often  as 
those  who  commit  firearms  crimes,  primar- 
ily because  detonation  destroys  the  evi- 
dence. "The  apprehension  of  the  criminal 
is  extremely  difficult,"  he  declared. 

Speaking  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law  and  Procedures,  the  ATF  of- 
ficial described  a Treasury  Department  pi- 
lot project  which  placed  chemical  coding 
additives  in  more  than  700  million  pounds 
of  explosives  to  test  the  tagging  technique. 

"The  explosives  tagging  program  will 
greatly  assist  in  suppressing  one  of  the 
most  horrendous  crimes  in  the  United 
States  and  the  world  today  the  criminal 
use  of  explosives  and  its  attendant  costs," 
he  said. 

In  an  ATF  summary  attached  to  Peter- 
son's prepared  testimony,  the  agency  noted 
that  it  had  devoted  about  1,800  man-hours 
to  its  investigation  of  a 1975  explosion  at 
New  York’s  LaGuardia  Airport  without 


being  able  to  trace  explosives  to  the  manu- 
facturer. That  bombing  killed  1 1 persons 
and  injured  70,  shattering  10-foot  plate 
glass  windows  and  prompting  airport  offi- 
cials to  close  the  airport  temporarily. 

"It  is  believed  that  laggants  in  this  case 
would  have  provided  immediate  investiga- 
tion leads,  reduction  in  man-hours  and 
more  immediate  direction  to  the  viola- 
tors," the  summary  said. 

Peterson,  who  serves  as  assistant  to  the 
bureau's  director  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, pointed  out  another  advantage  to 
tagging  explosives,  noting  that  the  tech 
nique  would  prompt  explosive  dealers  and 
users  to  improve  security. 

According  to  ATF,  bombings  caused  65 
deaths,  235  injuries  and  more  than  $12.5 
million  in  property  damage  during  1976 

Sick-out  sweeps 
Pueblo  PD  as  talks 
on  new  pact  stall 

Police  in  Pueblo,  Colorado  staged  a mas- 
sive sick-out  last  month,  prompting  city  of- 
ficials to  call  out  the  auxiliary  force  to  han- 
dle patrol  and  beat  duties, 

Organized  after  contract  negotiations 
between  the  police  union  and  the  city 
stalled,  the  weekend  job  action  resulted  in 
only  30  of  the  city's  190  patrolmen  report 
ing  for  duty  on  September  17.  The  follow 
ing  day,  only  4 of  the  16  officers  assigned 
to  the  Sunday  day  shift  showed  up  for 
work,  a police  supervisor  said. 


New  SUIlPflK.  Nocto  400 


Electronic 
Flash  for 
Infrared 
Photography 

...worth 

serious 

investigation 


The  Nocto  400  Sunpak  adds  a 
new  dimension  to  the  world  of 
infrared  photography  With  a 
specially  balanced  flashtube  and 
integral  infrared  transmission 
filtration,  the  Nocto  400  provides 
a reliable  light  source  for  investigative 
or  other  special  purpose  photography. 

Shoot  in  total  darkness  with  illumination 
invisible  to  the  human  eye.  Detect  alterations  in  documen 
record  details  of  patterns  and  tissue  growth  that  would  be  im 
to  photograph  with  conventional  film  and  lighting 
• Designed  for  use  with  Kodak 
High-Speed  Infrared  (HIE) 

■ 80  guide  number  with  HIE  Film 
» Compatible  with  readily 
available  Sunpak  Auto  611 
accessories 

■ Hi-Lo  switch 

■ Accepts  five  different  power 
sources 

■ 12-position  quick  release 
bracket  for  on-camera  bounce 
or  off-camera  lighting 
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EXECUTIVE  VIEWPOINT 


By  E.  WILSON  PURDY 


Rocking  the  boat:  the  need  for  national  debate  among  police 

II//*  \/  ii'U/n  / it  m t i C <1  \ 1 1 1 !-»•>  t\r  n ■ I < I ■>  l\  >>  i • • U C _ n I'  r*  &!  ...  all'll  i • 


(Executive  Viewpoint  is  a column  of  discussion  and  debate  by  members  of  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum.  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  president  of  PERF,  is  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  Department  of  Public  Safety.) 

• • • 

Admit  it  or  not,  there's  very  little  productive  debate  in  law  enforcement.  Sure, 
there's  some  dialogue,  more  superficial  than  substansivc,  and  a lot  of  conference  room 
communicating.  But  when  you  get  to  it  there's  almost  a total  absence  of  rational,  hard- 
nosed,  give-and-take  discussion  about  policing.  To  use  the  dictionary’s  definition,  there 
is  little  discussion  of  a question  "by  considering  opposing  arguments." 

The  disheartening  thing  about  this  situation  is  that  our  profession  and  the  public  in- 
terest arc  being  slighted  by  the  lack  of  debate.  Other  fields  which  directly  serve  the  public 
such  as  the  medical,  educational  or  legal  professions,  recognize  the  benefits  of  openly  pit- 
ting one  view  against  another  on  a subject  of  importance. 

Promoting  or  defending  a viewpoint  forces  executives  to  give  disciplined  thought  to 
organizational  goals,  institutional  values,  department  priorities  and  operational  methods 
and  other  issues  that  arc  often  neglected  or  glossed  over  in  administering  the  delivery  of 
daily  services.  Debate  fosters  an  atmosphere  in  which  traditional  and  new  approaches  can 
be  examined,  to  be  supported  or  challenged,  in  an  effort  to  identify  those  which  are  most 
effective.  The  clash  of  contending  viewpoints  can  help  to  illuminate  those  areas  in  need  of 
further  research  and  experimentation,  in  order  to  give  decision  makers  the  facts  they 
need.  Professional  discussion  among  police  chief  executives  introduces  differing  opinions, 
approaches  and  experiences  that  may  provide  answers  to  problems  or  develop  new  ideas. 

Policing,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  any  community,  must  continually 
improve  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  changes  in  society,  and  debate  is  a useful  means  for  im- 
proving the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  police  service.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  issues, 
practices  and  philosophies  of  policing  be  vigorously  debated. 

If  the  medium  of  debate  is  crucial  to  policing,  then  why  is  it  not  encouraged  and 
used  more  often?  Policing,  to  a certain  extent,  involves  the  protection  of  the  status  quo. 
The  police  enforce  the  laws  of  society;  they  are  not  asked  to  question  or  challenge  them. 

This  narrow  focus  carries  over  into  the  way  police  think,  including  their  thoughts 
about  policing.  Traditional  concepts  and  ideas  are  accepted,  rarely  challenged,  and  rein- 
forced year  after  year.  Old  policies  and  procedures  are  handed  down  with  implied  cere- 
mony and  care,  and  officers  rarely  question  their  validity. 

Moreover,  the  police  promotional  structure  reinforces  this  somewhat  closed-minded 
attitude.  Policing,  as  with  most  paramilitary  callings,  rewards  orthodox  thought  and  the 
unquestioning  acceptance  of  policy  and  method.  The  person  who  gets  ahead  in  a police 
department  is  usually  the  person  who  doesn't  rock  the  boat,  and  won't  challenge  or  ques- 
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Language  materials  that  open  the  door 
to  the  Hispanic  Community. 

Every  day,  on  the  Job.  police  officers  working  In  Spanish  communities 
need  to  communicate,  many  times  In  emergency  situations.  They  need 
the  vocabulary  and  the  phrases  essential  for  effective  police  and  com- 
munity work. 

To  help  bridge  the  gap  . . . 

Spanish  for  Law  Enforcement  Officers:  Two  levels  of  texts  and  work- 
books for  teaching  the  practical  Spanish  of  the  community.  “Designed 
to  provide  Individuals  with  a working  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage for  use  In  evervdav  and  emergency  situations."  (Police  Chief,  Julv 
1975) 

F.1  dlcclonario  del  espunol  chicano:  8,000  slang  vocabulary  words  and 
phrases  that  reflect  the  everyday  Spanish  used  by  Chicano  speakers. 
You  won’t  find  words  like  palero  or  donajuanita  in  traditional  Spanish 
dictionaries! 

Write  for  Information  TODAY. 
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tion  established  procedure.  A chief  who  has  risen  through  this  system  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
regard this  past  experience. 

Another  inhibiting  factor  in  the  process  of  public  debate  is  the  lack  of  job  security 
for  most  police  chiefs.  Concern  for  personal  survival  has  made  debate  potentially  danger- 
ous to  a department's  image  and  a chief's  career.  A police  chief's  tenure  is  largely  depen- 
dent upon  local  support.  Because  public  debate  is  not  readily  accepted,  a police  chief  who 
engages  in  it  can  be  labeled  controversial  - a label  that  can  undermine  his  support  in  the 
community.  Therefore,  a chief  has  to  consider  whether  debating  an  issue  is  worth  the  po- 
tential risk  to  his  job. 

Additionally,  national  debate  of  police  issues  runs  counter  to  the  traditional  attitude 
that  each  police  deapartment's  problems  and  solutions  are  self-contained.  Because  agen- 
cies differ  many  ask  what  good  it  does  for  chiefs  to  exchange  ideas;  what  might  have 
worked  well  in  one  area  or  department  may  not  work  well  for  another.  This  parochialism 
is  further  promoted  by  the  limited  mobility  of  chiefs  from  city  to  city.  With  little  oppor- 
tunity to  move  around  in  the  profession,  national  issues  become  far  less  important  chan 
local  concerns,  If  a grasp  of  other  than  local  problems  was  rewarded  with  promotional 
possibilities,  as  it  is  in  other  professions,  then  debate  might  be  seen  as  being  more  func- 
tional. 

The  lack  of  higher  education  among  police  personnel  has  been  yet  another  factor  lim- 
iting debate.  Education  encourages  questioning,  probing,  and  searching  for  better  an- 
swers. It  broadens  a person’s  field  of  knowledge,  stimulates  imaginative  thought,  and  de- 
velops an  appreciation  of  differing  ideas.  Debate  is  part  of  education,  and  the  legacy  of 
limited  education  for  police  ensures  the  continuing  lack  of  open  debate. 

Finally,  there  seems  to  be  a standard  career  development  path  in  the  policing  field 
Most  officers  come  from  similar  backgrounds  and  work  their  way  through  the  ranks  of 
their  departments  in  similar  ways.  This  insularity  tends  to  limit  the  range  of  experiences 
which  might  contribute  to  debate. 

If  these  are  some  of  the  factors  working  against  debate,  what  can  be  done  to  stimu- 
late its  acceptance  and  growth? 

Initially,  we  need  to  increase  the  channels  for  debate  which,  traditionally,  have  been 
limited  to  the  "letters  to  the  editor"  and  editorial  sections  of  a few  police  publications. 
Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  this  column  will  serve  as  both  a vehicle  and  impetus  for  growing 
communication  among  police  personnel.  More  forums,  seminars,  and  panel  discussions 
need  to  be  organized  on  both  the  local  and  the  national  level  to  provide  a place  for  debate 
about  the  practice  and  course  of  policing. 

A greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  higher  education  for  police  chief  execu- 
tives. An  increased  level  of  education  may  well  promote  acceptance  of  and  eagerness  for 
debate.  As  a large  number  of  chiefs  become  more  comfortable  and  more  competent  in 
expressing  their  own  ideas  the  process  of  debate  becomes  reinforced.  This  educational 
emphasis  should  not  stop  at  the  chief's  level,  education  for  all  police  officers  should  be 
stressed. 

Internal  debate  should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded.  Police  departments  should  strive 
to  create  an  environment  in  which  the  staff  can  make  suggestions  and  become  involved  in 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  agency.  Furthermore,  encouraging  debate  internal- 
ly helps  to  prepare  future  police  leaders  for  discussion  of  broader  issues  on  the  national 
level. 

Expanding  research  can  serve  to  increase  debate.  There  usually  exists  a close,  almost 
symbiotic,  relationship  between  research  and  debate.  Debate  stimulates  research  in  an  ef- 
fort to  ascertain  facts  to  support  a viewpoint.  Research,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  chal- 
lenges and  new  ideas  for  further  debate.  The  Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol  Experiment 
probably  would  not  have  been  conceived  had  there  not  been  some  discussion  about  the 
merits  of  random  preventive  patrol  among  officers  of  the  Kansas  City  Police  Department. 
The  publication  of  the  findings  of  the  study  has  in  turn  sparked  further  debate  about  the 
results,  as  well  as  inspired  the  formulation  of  new  research  efforts  to  seek  answers  to  the 
questions  the  experiment  raised. 

It  is  also  vital  for  police  chiefs  to  recognize  that  events  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
have  vast  and  real  implications  for  their  own  jurisdictions.  Police  practitioners  must  ex- 
change ideas  and  recommendations  concerning  the  problems  in  policing.  By  examining 
and  using  the  experience  of  their  colleagues,  and  by  reviewing  ideas  in  open  forum  they 
will  be  better  able  to  address  the  problems  they  face.  Finally,  tenure  must  be  made  secure 
and  more  opportunities  for  mobility  need  to  be  made  available  to  reduce  a chief's  risk  in 
speaking  out. 

The  acceptance  of  debate  can  be  expected  to  have  a positive  effect  on  the  overall 
quality  of  law  enforcement  services.  And  without  debate  many  of  the  exisiting  problems 
in  policing  will  persist  to  trouble  all  of  us. 


LEAA  establishes 
community-based 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration has  established  a nationally- 
based  agency  designed  to  finance  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  community- 
oriented  anticrime  programs. 

In  announcing  the  formation  of  the, 
Office  of  Community  Anti-Crime  Pro- 
grams last  month,  LEA  A Acting  Ad- 
ministrator James  M H.  Gregg  said  his 
agency’s  legislation  authorizes  $15  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  new  program,  re- 
flecting the  strong  Congressional  interest 
in  this  type  of  activity. 

"Wc  can  make  this  money  go  a long 
\v*ay  il  we  get  neighborhoods  involved  and 
rcVeive  the  help  from  volunteer  organi- 


office  to  assist 
anticrime  programs 

zations  and  individuals  that  we  antici- 
pate," the  acting  administrator  said. 

Noting  that  citizen  participation  may 
be  the  key  to  reducing  crime,  Gregg  said 
the  program  “will  help  people  to  help 
themselves  at  the  grass  roots  level  in  the 
fight  against  crime." 

Cornelius  M.  Cooper,  the  LEAA  region- 
al administrator  in  Philadelphia,  will  head 
the  new  office,  lie  has  been  an  I.EAA  re- 
gional chief  since  1969  and  has  an  exten- 
sive background  in  program  administration 
at  the  county,  city  and  Federal  levels. 

The  overall  program  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  LEAA's  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Policy  Development. 


Critical  issues  in  the  success  of  a team  policing  project 


team  identity,  you  may  find,  is  a persis 


By  ANTHONY  VASTOLA 

Team  policing  continues  to  attract 
attention  from  many  police  agencies  seek- 
ing new  and  improved  ways  of  handling 
greater  and  varied  operational  demands 
in  law  enforcement.  Before  deciding  to 
implement  a team  policing  program,  how- 
ever, art  enlightened  administrator  should 
carefully  weigh  the  consequences  of  his 
decision.  Important  administrative  and 
operational  matters  which  are  often  over- 
looked during  the  initial  planning  for  a 
team  policing  program  may  later  impinge 
directly  on  that  program  s ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

Deciding  the  Police  Team  Neighborhood 

Team  policing  may  not  be  a practical 
operational  alternative  for  any  or  all  sec- 
tions in  a city.  Much  depends  on  the  con- 
ceptual and  operational  framework  of  a 
team  policing  program  and  the  social 
structure  of  the  community  it  is  to  serve. 
The  implications  here  are  very  clear.  The 
several  modes  of  team  policing  (i.e.,  crime 
control,  community  concern,  or  a com- 
bination of  the  two)  should  be  reasonably 
responsive  to  the  special  needs  of  its 
public.  For  example,  placing  a proactive 
crime  control  team  in  a neighborhood 
where  public  resentment  against  the  police 
runs  high  might  only  aggravate  an  already 
sensitive  situation.  Police  crime  control 
tactics,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be 
perceived  by  the  community  as  personal 
acts  of  aggression  and,  therefore,  result  in 
violent  police  and  community  encounters. 
Even  though  crime  may  be  rampant  in 
a community,  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  a crime  control  approach  alone  will 
solve  the  problem. 

From  this  perspective,  an  adminis- 
trator may  use  several  operational  alter- 
natives to  resolve  this  matter.  He  may 
develop  a team  policing  program  flexi- 
ble enough  to  encompass  each  mode  of 
policing  — some  crime  control  teams, 
some  community  concern  teams,  and  some 
combined  teams  - and  assign  them  to 
seemingly  receptive  neighborhoods.  He 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  decide  on  one 
type  of  team  policing  (let's  say  crime 
control)  and  again  use  those  teams  only 
in  receptive  communities.  Finally,  after 
careful  thought,  he  may  decide  not  to 
use  team  policing  at  all.  Under  many  cir- 
cumstances, the  chief  might  do  better  to 
resort  to  still  other  means  than  team 
policing  to  deal  with  isolated  community 
problems. 

Controlling  the  Pilot  Project 

Ordinarily,  organizational  change  to  a 
team  policing  structure  begins  as  a pilot 
project  in  a selected  segment  of  a city.  The 
prudent  police  chief  generally  chooses  to 
monitor  the  project  for  a while  to  learn  if 
it  is  in  fact  a more  practical  way  of  policing 
for  his  department,  while  planning  for  an 
orderly  expansion  for  the  program  if  re- 
liable feedback  supports  that  notion.  In 
time,  however,  administrative  and  political 
influences  may  subvert  this  well-intended 
design. 

For  example,  soon  after  a project  be- 
gins, the  chief  may  meet  with  unexpected, 
widespread  community  and  political  pres- 
sures which  persistently  urge  premature  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  throughout  the 
city.  He  may  find,  too,  that  many  local 
police  commanders  will  quickly  see  a need 
for  police  teams  in  their  districts  — the  un- 
derlying reason  often  being  their  personal 
desires  to  either  please  the  chief  and  "get 
on  the  band  wagon,"  or  to  use  the  program 
solely  as  means  to  placate  intimidating 
neighborhood  groups.  If  the  chief  yields 
to  these  pressures,  ultimately  the  program 


will  become  operationally  ineffective;  that 
is,  teams  will  be  inaugurated  indiscrimin- 
ately in  neighborhoods  where  police  teams 
serve  no  substantially  productive  purpose. 
Consequently,  police  personnel  will  see 
through  this  ruse  and  criticize  the  program 
for  existing  in  name  only,  serving  as  a 
political  gimmick.  Toward  the  end,  citizen 
and  police  enthusiasm  and  support  will 
wane.  What  might  otherwise  have  begun  as 
an  earnest  attempt  by  a police  adminis- 
trator to  improve  his  organization's  police 
services,  may  in  the  end  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  his  actions  were  simply  a self- 
serving  political  ploy. 

The  need  to  control  the  course  of  the 
pilot  project,  therefore,  is  paramount.  Pro- 
visions for  this  important  aspect  should  be 
developed  prior  to  program  implementa- 
tion. In  this  regard,  it  may  be  useful, 
as  a routine  course  of  action,  to  avoid 
undue  publicity  or  predictions  of  un- 
qualified success  for  your  team  policing 
program  at  the  outset.  This  practice  may 
curb  the  attendant  rise  in  program  interest 
from  communities  beyond  the  geographi- 
cal scope  of  the  pilot  project.  Simply 
said,  the  less  that  communities  not  sched- 
uled for  police  teams  know  about  the  pro- 
gram, the  better  the  chances  are  of  keeping 
the  pilot  project  under  control. 

Standing  of  Team  Leader 
On  another  matter,  careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  decide  the  most  suit- 
able rank  for  team  leaders  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Some  cities  use  police  officers,  others 
sergeants,  and  still  others  lieutenants  for 
that  position.  Depending  on  the  role  pre- 
scribed for  a team  leader,  there  are  likely 
to  be  degrees  of  conflict  between  him, 
his  peers  and  his  superiors 

Ordinarily,  the  team  leader  is  given 
more  responsibility  and  authority  than  is 
usually  the  case  for  his  rank,  particularly 
if  he  is  a police  officer  or  a sergeant.  This 
situation  may  expose  him  to  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  isolation  from  his  peers.  His 
extended  authority,  too,  may  be  actively 
resented  by  his  immediate  superiors,  who 
by  program  design  are  omitted  from  the 
scheme  of  things.  These  pressures  may  frus- 
trate the  managerial  effectiveness  of  the 
team.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  overall 
program  may  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Selecting  the  Team  Leader 
Reasonably,  much  of  team  policing 
success  depends  heavily  on  the  adminis- 
trative and  operational  prowess  of  team 
leaders.  That  is  why  several  teams,  work- 
ing under  similar  conditions,  frequently 
will  have  very  different  degrees  of  opera- 
tional effectiveness.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  give  careful  attention  to  the  man- 
agerial caliber  of  candidates  for  team  lead- 
er positions  and  to  recruit  selectively  from 
only  the  best  qualified  for  the  job. 

In  an  ideal  sense,  team  leaders  should 
enjoy  relatively  high  status  in  the  organi- 
zation. It  would  be  ill-considered  to  pre- 
sume that  all  members  of  equal  rank  would 
qualify  for  the  position,  simply  by  virtue 
of  their  rank.  On  the  contrary.  It  just  may 
be  - depending  on  the  standards  pre- 
scribed for  the  position  - that  very  few 
qualified  team  leader  candidates  arc  avail- 
able. Consequently,  there  is  a tendency  to 
accept  most  anyone  in  the  rank  who  might 
eagerly  volunteer  for  the  job,  regardless 
of  their  qualifications.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  follows  that  the  program  may  at  best 
have  very  mediocre  success  under  similar- 
ly mediocre  leadership. 

Maintaining  Team  Identity 
There  arc  several  operational  matters 
that  arc  likely  to,  undermine  a team  ap- 
proach if  left  unchecked  Maintaining 


tent  problem  inherent  in  the  program. 

It  would  indeed  be  simplistic  to  pre- 
sume-that  a police  team  will  flourish  in- 
definitely simply  by  merging  a group  of 
officers  under  one  appointed  leader  and 
assigning  that  company  to  a geographically 
defined  area.  To  maintain  team  identity, 
decisive  policies  and  programs  in  support 
of  team  cohcsivcncss  must  be  comprehen- 
sively developed  by  administrators,  accu- 
rately communicated  down  through  the  or- 
ganization to  the  level  of  execution  and 
substantially  reinforced  there  by  local 
police  leaders.  Some  of  the  more  important 
matters  that  require  this  kind  of  attention 
include  1)  requested  services  priorities,  2) 
operations  priorities,  and  3)  supervisory 
conflicts. 

* Service  Gills 

The  notion  of  territorial  responsibility 
and  stability  for  police  teams  may  be  the 
first  matter  violated  in  the  field.  Ordinari- 
ly, operational  guidelines  will  include  the 
intent  to  keep  teams  largely  confined  to 
their  assigned  community  sectors  and  to 
have  the  teams  handle  all  work  occurring 
therein.  This  practice,  it  is  contended, 
reasonably  allows  team  officers  to  know 
and  be  known  by  a community.  It  also 
reduces  interference  from  officers  outside 
a team  who,  in  their  dealings  with  the  com- 
munity, may  have  negative  influences  on 
the  public  affairs  of  team  members.  These 
contentions  all  may  be  valid.  Nevertheless, 
they  may  not  be  realistically  responsive 
to  operational  priorities  in  the  field. 

Geographic  encroachment  - by  team 
members  into  areas  outside  the  team, 
and  by  non-team  members  into  police 


team  territories  ordinarily  begins  at  the 
bidding  of  communications  center  dis- 
patchers. The  problem  arises  as  a result 
of  several  circumstantccs  common  to 
patrol  work,  particularly  in  busier  organi 
zations.  Frequently  there  will  be  times 
when,  for  what  ever  reason,  either  no  team 
personnel  are  available  for  a high  iriority 
service  call  in  a team  sector,  or  i o non- 
team personnel  are  available  for  a high- 
priority  job  in  other  segments  of  the  dis- 
trict. When  this  occurs,  the  dispatcher  may 
decide  that  the  serious  nature  of  the  pend- 
ing calls  warrants  temporary  suspension  of 
the  policy  keeping  team  officers  in  their 
assigned  sectors  and  non-team  officers 
outside,  and  he  will  therefore  make  assign- 
ments irrespective  of  geographical  boun- 
daries Initially,  dispatches  outside  of 
and  into  team  areas  may  be  restricted  to 
only  the  most  serious  cases,  and  then  only 
when  no  other  responsible  personnel  are 
available.  As  the  novelty  of  the  program 
ebbs,  however,  so  too  may  support  of  the 
dispatch  restrictions.  Team  officers,  as  a 
result,  may  be  shunted  about  a district 
to  handle  routine  calls,  while  non-team 
officers  respond  into  team  locales  on  a 
regular  basis. 

If  team  and  non-team  response  units 
fall  into  a routine  of  arbitrarily  handling 
each  others  calls,  including  low  priority 
jobs,  a critical  part  of  a team  policing 
program  will  have  been  sacrificed.  Team 
officers  will  be  no  more  responsive  to  com- 
munity matters  than  arc  non-team  officers 
in  the  district.  Over  the  course  of  time, 
police  personnel  will  note  that,  in  effect, 
nothing  in  patrol  work  has  substantially 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  arc  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  lowaid  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
148  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
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changed  under  team  policing.  And,  from 
a practical  perspective,  their  observations 
essentially  will  be  valid. 

Operations 

Police  teams,  of  course,  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  other  active  operations  in  the 
organization.  The  teams  arc  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  patrol  force,  their  pre- 
sence will  affect  and  will  be  affected  by 
day-to-day  matters  in  the  field.  Conse- 
quently, there  may  be  times  when  police 
team  personnel  are  reassigned  to  other  mat- 
ters (say  in  a district)  thought  more  es- 
sential to  operations.  Team  officers,  for 
example,  may  be  assigned  to  work  on  par- 
ade details,  to  cover  non-team  patrol 
beats  in  the  absence  of  regularly  assigned 
officers,  or  to  handle  their  share  of  the  less 
desirable  tasks  in  a district. 

If  team  officers  are  frequently  displaced 
from  their  regularly  assigned  duties,  how- 
ever, they  are  likely  to  become  disen- 
chanted with  the  program  in  time.  As  a 
result,  they  will  be  critical  of  the  depart- 
ment's seeming  lack  of  concern  for  their 
efforts  in  a team,  and  question  the  bene- 
fits of  team  membership.  At  some  point, 
they  may  ask  to  get  out  of  the  program, 
or  at  best  perform  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  might  ordinarily  be  the  case. 

For  the  police  administrator,  this  mat- 
ter may  unexpectedly  frustrate  the  poten- 
tial success  of  his  team  policing  program.  It 
may  not  surface  in  the  beginning,  when 
operations  personnel  may  be  reluctant  to 


interfere  with  team  functions.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a natural  tendency  in  the 
field  to  gradually  use  team  resources  for 
other  than  their  intended  purposes  as  the 
program  progresses.  The  department  chief 
should  attempt  to  build  in  reasonable 
safeguards  to  prevent  that  from  occurring 
as  well  as  some  means  to  occasionally 
reinforce  support  for  the  program. 

Supervision 

One  final  issue  concerning  team  cohe- 
siveness remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  very 
likely  that  a team  policing  program,  by 
its  very  nature,  will  create  some  super- 
visory conflicts  in  the  field.  The  team 
leader,  of  course,  cannot  be  present  all  of 
the  time,  nor,  for  that  matter,  even  most 
of  the  time.  He  must,  therefore,  depend 
on  other  patrol  leaders  to  oversee  his 
team's  performance.  He  must  effectively 
communicate  with  other  supervisors  and 
explain  the  objectives  and  methods  of  team 
operations,  so  that  patrol  supervisors  may 
know  whether  team  officers  are  performing 
their  assigned  duties  properly.  This  kind  of 
communication  is  often  difficult  to  achieve 
and  sustain,  and,  consequently,  supervisory 
conflicts  may  develop. 

On  another  supervisory  matter,  again 
because  the  team  leader  is  not  always 
available  to  supervise  his  officers,  con- 
flict may  surface  when  performance  evalu- 
ations for  the  officers  are  required  If  the 
team  leader  handles  this  job  alone  he  may 
be  actively  criticized  by  his  peers  for 
giving  high  ratings  to  underserving  officers. 


THE 
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Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous;  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nih  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 
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He,  too,  may  be  criticized  by  team  officers 
for  giving  low  ratings  to  officers  whom 
they  believe  are  superior  performers. 
Either  his  peers  or  his  team  officers  (de- 
pending on  how  satisfied  they  are  with  the 
evaluation)  may  argue  that  the  team  leader 
simply  does  not  spend  enough  time  on 
active  patrol  to  objectively  handle  the 
evaluation  process  for  the  team.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  team  leader  would  not  be 
much  of  a leader  if  he  did  not  assume  some 
responsibility  for  evaluating  his  officers. 

Clearly,  there  is  need  here  for  a cooper- 
ative performance  evaluation  procedure  be- 
tween the  team  leader  and  patrol  super- 
visors. This  practice  may  by  no  means 
solve  the  problem  entirely.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  the  lesser  of  a few  evils.  In  any 
case,  this  matter  will  no  doubt  influence 
team  cohesiveness  and  therefore  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  chief  for  appropriate 
resolution. 

In  summary,  this  writing  does  not  pro- 
vide answers  to  issues  in  team  policing. 
Solutions  are  left  to  the  inventiveness  of 
enlightened  police  administrators.  It  does, 
however,  attempt  to  expose  some  of  the 
more  obscure,  but  important,  matters 
likely  to  have  direct  impact  on  the  suc- 
cess of  a police  team  program.  In  that 
sense,  administrators  planning  for  an  opera- 
tional change  to  team  policing  can  never  be 
too  well  read  on  this  subject. 

• • • 

(Anthony  Vastola,  a sergeant  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  holds  B.A. 
and  M.P.A.  degrees  from  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.) 

Chicago  records 
new  decrease  in 
major  crime  rate 

Chicago's  major  crime  rate  dropped  6.4 
percent  this  year  compared  to  a similar 
period  in  1976  with  all  but  one  of  the 
seven  index  crimes  showing  significant 
decreases,  according  to  police  statistics 
for  the  reporting  period  that  ended  on 
September  14. 

The  figures  revealed  that  murder  de- 
clined 4.0  percent,  robbery  was  down 
5.9  percent,  assault  decreased  8.4  per- 
cent, burglary  dropped  4.5  percent,  theft 
was  down  8.4  percent,  and  auto  theft 
declined  1.5  percent.  Only  the  crime  of 
rape  showed  an  increase,  rising  4.7  percent 
over  the  eight-and-one-half  month  statis- 
tical period. 

Commenting  on  the  increase  in  rape, 
Superintendent  of  Police  James  M.  Roch- 
ford  said  that  improved  reporting  and 
greater  public  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  department  to  find  and  arrest  rapists 
is  believed  to  be  the  major  reason  for  the 
increase. 

Noting  that  Chicago  has  shown  an  over- 
all crime  reduction  each  year  since  1974, 
Rochford  credited  the  continuing  decrease 
to  a number  of  factors,  praising  the  cop  on 
the  beat  and  improved  departmental 
leadership,  which  he  said  played  a major 
part  in  the  dedication  of  field  personnel. 
He  also  cited  new  methods  of  police  train- 
ing as  a factor  in  curbing  crime. 

The  superintendent  reserved  some  ac- 
colades for  the  community  and  the  city 
government,  which  he  said  provides  more 
noticeable  support  for  the  police  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  He  added  that 
Chicagoans  are  actively  involved  with  the 
police  at  the  grass  roots  level  through  the 
Beat  Representative  Program  and  other 
crime  prevention  projects. 


Federal  CJ  committee  urges 
broad  juvenile  justice  reform 
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juvenile  codes  are  revised  and  states  pre- 
scribe standards  that  are  a specific  mandate 
to  juvenile  justice  agencies,"  the  report 
said. 

Outlining  the  major  judicial  concerns 
in  juvenile  cases,  the  task  force  noted  that 
family  dourt  disposition  should  attempt 
to  develop  individual  responsibility  for  law- 
ful behavior,  deter  bad  conduct,  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  law,  and  contribute 
to  the  socialization  of  the  juvenile. 

The  report  suggested  that  legislatures 
classify  delinquent  conduct  into  different 
categories  that  reflect  substantial  degrees 
in  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  “and  out- 
lined three  general  classifications  for  ju- 
dicial disposition  of  juveniles.  Nominal 
disposition  would  entail  a reprimand  and 
an  unconditional  release,  a conditional 
sentence  would  impose  some  sanctions  not 
involving  removal  from  home,  and  cus- 
todial disposition  would  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  juvenile  from  his  or  her  home. 

In  addition  to  having  jurisdiction  over 
Families  With  Service  Needs  and  juvenile 
delinquents,  the  proposed  family  court 
would  cover  domestic  relations,  adoptions, 
civil  commitments,  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  intra-family  crimes,  contributing  to 
the  delinquency  of  a juvenile,  criminal 
nonsupport,  and  neglected  or  abused 
children. 

The  report  offers  a series  of  standards 
designed  to  protect  children  who  are  en- 
dangered by  either  abuse  or  neglect,  but 
limits  state  intervention  to  “cases  in  which 
specifically  defined  harms  to  the  child 
can  be  identified.  ’ 

"The  standards  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  bases  for  State  intervention, 
and  proceed  from  the  philosophy  that 
parents  should  be  given  broad  freedom 
with  regard  to  child  rearing,"  the  task 
force  stated,  “It  is  doubtful  that  sufficient 
resources  are  available  to  make  interven- 
tion into  family  affairs  effective  in  most 
cases.” 

According  to  a related  task  force  recom- 
mendation, states  should  funnel  their  re- 
sources into  “effective  and  readily  avail- 


able" family  counseling  and  family  crisis 
intervetion  programs.  “The  standards  in 
this  report  are  premised  on  the  beliefs  that 
families  should  be  provided  with  the  re- 
sources that  will  enable  them  to  cope  with 
their  own  problems,  ’ the  report  said, 
noting  that  any  outside  help  that  is  pro- 
vided should  be  based  on  the  intensity  of 
the  familial  problem. 

Acknowledging  the  inability  of  the  ju- 
venile justice  system  to  cope  with  violent 
delinquents,  the  task  force  noted  that 
"predictive  techniques  ’ have  been  of 
'no  value"  in  identifying  and  stopping 
the  violent  youthful  offender.  “It  is 
essential  that  those  whose  behavior  poses 
a threat  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  others 
be  isolated  and  supervised,"  the  report 
added. 

A related  recommendation  contends 
that  juvenile  proceedings  are  no  longer 
non-adversarial  in  nature,  noting  that  the 
state  must  receive  effective  representation. 
A number  of  standards  were  included  in 
the  report  covering  the  organization, 
functions,  staffing  and  training  of  family 
court  prosecutors,  who  would  be  incor- 
porated as  a special  division  within  the 
local  prosecutor’s  office. 

Local  government  should  also  develop 
an  Office  of  Delinquency  Prevention  Plan- 
ning, the  task  force  said,  which  would  co- 
ordinate prevention  efforts  and  develop 
delinquency  prevention  programs,  such 
as  comprehensive  public  health  services, 
family  counseling,  day  care  centers,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  educational 
and  recreational  activities. 

Although  the  advisory  committee  was 
funded  by  LEAA  its  standards  and  goals 
do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  view  of 
LEAA  or  the  Justice  Department.  Task 
Force  Chairman  Allen  F.  Breed  noted, 
“The  standards  presented  in  the  report  em- 
phasize general  principles  rather  than 
specific  requirements  and  procedures.  The 
task  force  believes,  however,  that  they 
represent  a practical  blueprint  for  posi- 
tive state  and  local  action." 

For  more  information,  write  LEAA, 
Justice  Dept.,  Washington,  DC  20531 


Rand  study  finds  conviction 
rate  of  30%  among  DC  arrests 
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percent  were  disposed  of  a guilty  pleas 
and’l2  percent  went  to  trial.  The  majority 
of  the  defendants  who  pleaded  guilty  did 
so  to  misdemeanor  offenses,  according  to 
the  report. 

INSLAW's  principle  researcher  for  the 
project,  Brian  Forst,  commenting  on  how 
the  public  might  view  the  figures,  noted. 
“It  is  likely  to  be  difficult  for  many  per- 
sons to  see  how  justice  is  done  in  a system 
in  which  the  majority  of  offenders  are  not 
arrested,  the  majority  of  arrestees  arc  not 
convicted,  and  the  majority  of  convicted 
defendants  are  not  incarcerated 

The  study  found  that  a convictable  ar- 
rest is  often  one  in  which  a suspect  is 
apprehended  shortly  after  the  crime  is 
committed.  “The  conviction  rate  for 
robbery  arrests  - especially  stranger-to- 
stranger  episodes  - declines  steadily  as 
the  span  of  time  between  the  offense  and 
the  arrest  grows  longer,"  the  report  said, 
noting  that  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
crimes  of  larceny  and  burglary. 

Commenting  on  the  report,  Acting 
LEAA  Administrator  James  M H.  Gregg 
observed  that  the  study  should  aid  police 


in  perfecting  their  arrest  procedures,  col- 
lecting evidence  and  interviewing  witnesses, 
and  rejecting  marginal  cases.  “I  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  study  that  police  can 
make  a greater  contribution  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  expanding  their  perspec- 
tive of  their  own  role  from  that  of  making 
arrests  to  that  of  making  good  arrests,"  he 
said. 

Explaining  the  police  officer's  dilemma, 
Robert  Dcso,  deputy  general  counsel  for 
the  Washington  force,  said  that  an  offi- 
cer makes  an  arrest  on  the  basis  of  “proba 
ble  cause,”  but  in  order  to  get  a convic- 
tion there  must  be  proof  that  the  suspect 
is  guilty  “beyond  a reasonable  doubt. 

“Not  only  is  that  a much  higher  legal 
standard,  but  it  also  assumes  that  you  have 
been  able  to  mass  all  the  physical  evidence 
and  get  reliable  witnesses,  and  get  them  all 
to  court,  in  a case  that  may  be  tried  many 
months  after  the  arrest,"  Dcso  declared. 
“In  short,  it  is  a major  tactical  and  logis- 
tical problem  to  have  a trial,  convince  a 
jury,  and  get  a conviction." 

The  report  is  available  from  The  Insti- 
tute for  Law  and  Social  Research.  1125 
1 5th  Street.  N W , Washington,  DC  20005 
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Balanced  judgment  and  the  Danish  police 

An  interview  with  Assistant  Commissioner  Arne  Baun 
of  Denmark’s  national  police 


Arne  Baun  attained  the  post  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Denmark's  national  police  force  after  serving  for 
a number  of  years  as  deputy  of  the  police  department  in 
the  National  Commissioner's  Office 

A 1 3-year  police  veteran,  Baun  entered  the  ministry 
of  justice  in  1964  and  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the 
National  Commissioner  of  Police  (Rigspolitichcfen), 
where  he  served  in  the  uniformed  police  division  and  the 
personnel  department. 

From  1970  to  .1974,  he  was  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Fsbjcrg  and  served  in  the  capacity  of  prose- 
cutor, a role  that  is  traditionally  held  by  top  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  Denamrk. 

The  holder  of  a law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  Baun  is  co-editor  of  the  journal  Dansk  Politi 
and  is  chairman  of  the  Danish  police  promotion  board 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Dorothy  Guyot  of  the  Rutgers  University  School 
of  Criminal  Justice. 

• • • 

LEN;  You  wrote  an  article  for  The  Police  Chief  last 
year  (May  1976]  in  which  you  described  police  work  in 
Denmark.  One  of  the  things  that  was  impressive  about 
your  description  was  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able 
to  be  persuasive  with  people  rather  than  having  to  use  a 
coercive  method.  What  is  there  in  the  selection  and  train- 
ing of  police  officers  in  Denmark  that  gives  them  this 
orientation? 

BAUN:  I think  the  conclusion  that  you  have  drawn  from 
my  article  is  more  your  conclusion  than  mine,  if  you 
think  that  a Danish  police  officer,  generally  speaking,  is 
very  persuasive  in  his  manners.  It  is  not  something  that  we 
are  too  aware  of,  but  it's  a situation  which  we  work  to. 
achieve.  The  overall  policy  of  police  management  is  to 
try  to  make  the  police  officer  an  educator  rather  than  a 
repressor. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  1 see  the  typical  American 
law  enforcement  officer  as  an  individual  who  perceives 
his  role  as  being  a fighter  against  crime.  1 have  read  arti- 
cles in  the  press  about  the  President’s  program  and  1 per- 
ceived the  idea  that  crime  is  something  you  should  fight. 
You  bring  in  the  notion  that  criminals  arc  enemies  whom 
you  should  fight.  1 wouldn't  say  that  would  be  true  in 
Denmark  for  we  do  not  consider  criminals  as  enemies. 
We  consider  criminals  mainly  as  losers  in  a welfare  society. 
Basically,  we  think  that  most  criminal  problems  should  be 


Assistant  Commissioner  Arne  Baun 


have  been  committed  - the  domestic  squabble  has  effects 
beyond  the  home.  Therefore,  the  officer  would  have  a 
reason  to  make  a formal  arrest,  But  normally,  he  would 
choose  to  do  so  only  if  he  considers  that  an  arrest  would 
be  an  efficient  solution  to  the  problem.  We  find  it  very 
difficult  to  give  very  precise  instructions  as  to  how  to 
handle  these  things.  So  in  fact,  this  relates  back  to  how 
we  select  police  officers  and  how  we  train  them.  We 
stress  the  need  for  the  police  officer  to  have  common 
sense  since  he  must  be  able  to  judge  what  to  do 
LEN:  What  arc  some  of  your  selection  qualifications? 
BAUN:  We  do  not  require  a degree  to  enter  the  Danish 
police,  but  a recruit  must  be  no  younger  than  21.  The 
reason  that  we  do  not  demand  a degree  is  that  we  want 
the  police  to  represent  a cross  section  of  the  population. 
LEN-.  What  proportion  of  the  Danish  population  has 
college  degrees? 

BAUN:  1 would  guess  that  the  number  of  people  with 
degrees  has  increased  rapidly  over  the  last  ten  years. 


“[In  America]  you  bring  in  the  notion  that  criminals  are 
enemies  whom  you  should  fight.  In  Denmark  we  con- 
sider criminals  as  losers  in  a welfare  society.” 


seen  under  an  overall  social  perspective  and  be  seen  as 
social  problems.  As  you  may  know,  our  social  welfare 
state  has  a different  approach  to  governing  from  your 
more  competitive  kind  of  state. 

LEN:  When  you  mention  that  you  see  the  police  officer 
in  Denmark  more  in  the  role  of  an  educator,  can  you  give 
us  any  examples  of  what  you  would  expect  a police  of- 
ficer to  do  m this  role? 

BAUN:  Any  police  officer,  of  course,  has  a considerable 
amount  of  discretion,  however  explicitly  you  would 
describe  illegal  conduct.  It  would  always  be  up  to  the 
rank  and  file  police  officer  on  the  street  to  decide  whether 
or  not  any  kind  of  conduct  is  against  the  law 

In  our  police  training,  and  in  later  experience  that  a 
police  officer  gets,  he  generally  is  encouraged  to  exert 
his  discretion  with  common  sense.  It  rarely  happens  that 
you  would  see  police  chiefs  encourage  their  officers  to 
write  a large  number  of  reports, 

LEN:  By  way  of  a specific  example,  would  a Danish 
police  officer  write  up  a report  on  a domestic  dispute? 
BAUN:  That  depends  very  much  on  the  circumstances. 
Ideally,  he  would  be  able  to  solve  the  conflict,  but  very 
often  that  is  not  the  case.  Very  often,  for  instance,  he 
has  to  take  away  a drunken  husband  and  bring  him  in 
for  overnight  detention  because  a lot  of  domestic  prob- 
lems derive  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  is  drunk. 

Most  officers  are  expected  to  try  to  intervene  and 
have  a talk  with  the  parties,  but  very  often  an  offense  will 


We  are  heading  toward  a situation  where  maybe  30  to 
40  percent  of  the  population  have  degrees. 

We  have  tried  to  keep  track  of  the  extent  to  which 
police  recruits  are  representative  of  the  population.  1 
think  that,  generally,  a person  with  a degree  would  opt 
to  become  a police  officer  because  there  is  a possibility 
of  lateral  entry.  If  you  have  a law  degree,  then  you  enter 
on  a higher  level  of  police  service. 

As  far  as  the  first  screening  procedures  are  concerned, 
any  person  who  wants  to  become  a police  officer  must 
appear  before  a central  board  which  travels  around  the 
country  and  conducts  interviews  with  applicants.  The 
board  is  composed  of  the  assistant  commissioner  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  police  training  school,  the  commissioner 
of  Copenhagen  or  one  of  his  assistants,  representatives 
from  police  unions  for  the  uniformed  officers  and  de- 
tectives and  a couple  of  other  policemen.  They  are  all 
policemen  and  what  they  are  looking  for  is  a person  who 
is  bright,  and  who  has  good  character.  We  would  hesitate 
to  take  in  people  with  radical  views  in  any  direction  - 
politically  radical  views,  either  far  left  or  far  right.  The 
same  applies  to  radical  religious  views.  We  would  even 
hesitate  to  take  a man  who  is  fanatically  anti-alcohol 
because  we  would  think  that  he  is  not  in  the  center  and 
therefore  he  is  not  as  likely  to  be  a balanced  official  as 
far  as  judgments  are  concerned.  Me  would  possibly  be  bi- 
ased against  people  who  drink  alcohol,  and  he  should 
not  be. 


LEN:  Radicals  generally  put  their  goals  above  procedures. 
Do  you  see  the  selection  process  as  one  of  choosing 
people  who  would  recognize  the  reason  why  officers 
should  follow  prodecures  in  enforcing  the  law? 

BAUN:  Yes,  I think  thar>is  very  true.  1 would  also  add 
that  a person  with  very  narrowly  defined  goals  would 
tend  to  be  prejudiced  against  people  who  are  either  of 
the  opposite  view  or  who  have  no  view  at  all,  which  I 
think  includes  a majority  of  the  population.  They  would 
be  viewed  by  a radical  as  people  of  a lower  value.  There- 
fore, we  stress  that  a policeman  must  have  a well-balanced 
view. 

Tolerance  is  also  an  important  characteristic  because 
the  officer  must  know  what  the  average  citizen  is  like.  We 
do  not  want  to  hire  officers  who  are  under  21.  If  we  com- 
bine the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  policemen  will 
have  no  degree,  since  they  will  have  left  school  at  the  age 
of  15  and  will  be  employed  by  the  police  at  21,  they  will 
all  have  had  some  kind  of  civil  occupation  experience,  and 
we  attach  some  importance  to  that.  So  in  the  police 
you'll  find  craftsmen,  carpenters,  people  who  have 
prerequisite  for  understanding  the  nature  of  the  society 
and  the  communities  they  serve.  I do  not  think  we  will 
change  and  do  as  other  government  agencies  do  and  re- 
quire a degree,  even  if  much  of  the  population  has  de- 
grees. I think  we  will  stay  with  the  current  policy  whereby 
we  have  our  own  choice  in  the  matter, 
have  our  own  choice  in  the  matter. 

LEN:  A man  with  a degree  enters  at  a somewhat  higher 
level  in  the  police  service? 

BAUN:  Yes.  but  it  must  be  a law  degree.  This  must  be 
seen  in  relation  to  our  structure.  As  a police  officer  with 
legal  background  rises  he  goes  to  Copenhagen  to  work 
for  the  National  Commissioner.  This  secretariat  provides 
support  to  the  54  police  districts.  Eventually  an  out- 
standing officer  may  be  promoted  to  chief  in  one  of  the 
districts. 

As  police  chief  he  has  essentially  a double  function. 
He  is  commander  of  the  police  force  and  he  serves  as  pros- 
ecutor of  the  courts  of  first  instance.  Therefore,  in  his 
capacity  as  prosecutor,  he  must  have  exactly  the  same 
background  as  the  lawyers  and  the  defense  counsel.  So 
he  must  be  a lawyer  himself.  He  will  also  have  from  one 
to  ten  legal  assistants,  depending  on  the  size  of  his  district. 
The  future  police  chiefs,  as  a rule,  will  be  taken  from  the 
group  of  legal  assistants. 

LEN:  Do  you  find  any  conflict  in  a person  holding  the 
role  of  both  police  chief  and  prosecutor?  A prosecutor's 
job  is  to  win  cases  in  court,  while  the  police  role  is  to 
maintain  social  order,  which  may  or  may  not  necessitate 
prosecution. 

BAUN:  I do  not  see  any  conflict  in  the  Danish  structure. 

I do  not  think  that  this  has  really  been  an  issue  at  any 
stage.  The  reason  why  our  police  chiefs  are  prosecutors  is 
more  or  less  traditionally  determined.  The  Danish  police 
chief  has  his  roots  back  to  a government  official  who  was 
the  local  representative  of  the  king.  He  had  a treble  role: 
he  was  judge,  mayor  and  police  chief  That  was  in  the  era 
of  the  absolute  monarchs.  Of  course,  that  was  changed 
after  we  implemented  a free  constitution  and  we  separ- 
ated the  judiciary  from  the  executive.  But  we  still  con- 
sider prosecution  and  police  management  to  be  executive 
offices. 

In  Denmark  it  is  not  true  that  the  prosecutor’s  main 
role  is  to  win  cases;  that’s  wrong,  according  to  our  laws. 
In  our  criminal  procedure  law,  it  is  written  that  his  job 
is  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  are  guilty  are  taken  to  court 
and  those  who  are  innocent  are  not  prosecuted.  So 
he  has  the  responsibility  to  be  objective.  If  he  comes 
across  facts  that  might  indicate  that  he  has  the  wrong 
person,  or  the  person  has  not  committed  many  of  the 
crimes  that  he  is  charged  with,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prose- 
cutor to  step  down  or  to  investigate  further. 

LEN:  Objectivity  of  the  prosecutor  is  also  true  on  paper 
in  the  United  States.  Is  your  practice  more  in  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  that  is  set  down  on  paper? 

BAUN:  Well,  once  you  have  decided  as  a prosecutor  that 
you  have  the  evidence  to  win  a particular  case,  you  want 
to  win  it  because  you  are  convinced.  But  when  I look  at 
my  own  situation  when  l served  as  a prosecutor,  I did  not 
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try  to  win  cases  that  I did  not  believe  in. 

LEN : This  gets  back  to  a question  of  balance 
BAUN-.  I would  see  it  like  that,  yes.  We  are  told  every 
now  and  then  that  we  are  not  going  to  court  to  win.  We 
have  not  won  just  because  those  who  are  guilty  are  con- 
victed. But,  of  course,  it  is  a personal  question  and  we 
have  a number  of  prosecutors  who  see  it  as  their  main  goal 
to  produce  as  many  convictions  as  possible. 

In  regard  to  this,  1 should  mention  an  important 
difference  between  our  two  systems.  In  Denmark,  one  of 
the  main  functions  of  the  prosecutor,  both  at  the  police 
chief  and  intermediate  levels,  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  indict  a person.  We  have  no  grand  jury  system,  so  this 
is  considered  an  important  function.  At  this  stage,  the 
prosecutor  will  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  the 
person  has  committed  a crime.  If  he  thinks  yes,  then  he 
goes  on  full  speed  ahead  to  convince  the  judge.  But  to 
your  question  as  to  whether  we  think  this  is  a conflict 
of  interest  situation,  I would  say  no. 

Training 

LEN:  One  of  the  essential  things  that  you  described  in 
your  Police  Chief  article  is  that  the  training  period  goes  on 
for  three  years,  consisting  of  both  academy  and  on-the- 
job  training.  In  what  particular  way  do  you  employ  this 
program  to  help  officers  develop  a sense  of  judgment  and 
balance? 

BAUN:  It  would  mainly  be  on  the  job  and  it  would  main- 
ly depend  on  the  kind  of  experienced  officer  that  the  re- 
cruit is  assigned  to.  In  the  police  training  school  we  have 
some  courses  on  psychology.  We  use  psychologists  who 
train  the  police  officer  in  exerting  some  kind  of  judgment 
Also,  we  teach  the  officer  psychological  techniques,  such 
as  how  you  tell  a person  he  has  committed  an  offense 
without  being  offensive. 

LEN:  How  do  you  do  that? 

BAUN:  It  is  very  difficult  in  fact  to  tell  a person  that  he 
has  done  something  wrong.  Either  he  does  not  know  it 
himself,  and  then  he  is  somehow  shocked,  or  he  does 
know  and  then  you  are  not  telling  him  anything  new.  So 
in  both  situations,  it  is  quite  difficult.  We  try  to  let  re- 
cruits experience  this  type  of  situation  and  think  about 
it  - how  it  would  feel  to  be  the  one  who  is  approached 
like  this.  Most  people  hate  to  be  told  that  they've  done 
something  wrong.  My  personal  view  is  that  we  have  too 
few  lessons  of  this  type. 

We  find  it  important  for  the  police  officer  to  be  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  legislation.  We  think  that  it  is 
essential  to  his  ability  to  exert  common  sense  — that  he 
knows  the  basis  of  law  so  he  has  something  to  relate  it 
to.  Also,  they  are  taught  Danish,  typing,  English  and  /or 
German  so  they  can  assist  tourists  or  foreigners. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  a rotation  between  work  in  the  aca- 
demy and  work  on  the  streets  for  the  recruits? 

BAUN:  They  go  to  the  academy  for  the  major  part  of 
the  first  year  and  during  this  period  they  hardly  leave  the 
academy.  They  receive  pure  theoretical  and  physical 
training.  After  around  eight  months  until  a little  into 
their  third  year  of  training,  they  are  mainly  on  rotation 
duty  in  Copenhagen,  where  they  serve  in  various  divisions. 
Copenhagen  is  the  biggest  department,  a metropolitan 
type  of  force,  where  they  are  supervised  by  experienced 
police  officers.  Then  they  return  to  the  police  college  for 
an  additional  eight  months  of  theoretical  training.  They 
take  an  examination  and  are  considered  to  be  through 
the  first  part  of  their  basic  training. 

I say  only  the  first  part  because  after  that  they  are 
stationed  in  the  district  where  they  want  to  serve  and 
where  there  is  a vacancy.  Around  their  sixth  year,  they  are 
called  back  to  the  training  school  for  an  additional  four 
and  a half  months  of  training,  which  is  related  to  both 
their  initial  training  and  their  experience  in  the  field. 

LEN:  What's  really  impressive  is  the  call-back  training 
after  six  years. 

BAUN:  We  give  a lot  of  attention  to  that.  They  have  to 
pass  an  examination  after  the  call-back  training.  In  fact, 
on  the  promotion  board  that  I am  a member  of,  wc 
attach  more  importance  to  what  they  achieve  on  this 
second  examination  than  to  what  they  scored  on  the 
first,  which  is  considered  a beginners  exam.  After  six 
years,  you  have  an  officer  who  has  some  experience  and 
who  ought  to  know  about  all  aspects  of  police  work. 
LEN:  Do  you  have  any  ways,  in  either  examination,  of 


testing  a person's  judgment? 

BAUN:  The  main  part  of  both  examinations  tests  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  We  do  not  have  the  kind  of  experimental 
examination  system  as  of  yet,  like  an  assessment  center, 
where  they  try  to  solve  conflicts.  We  have  not  arrived  at 
that  yet. 

LEN:  Have  you  gone  into  any  experimental  training,  such 
as  role  playing? 

BAUN:  We  have  that  to  some  extent,  but  on  a rather 
limited  scale.  Most  of  our  instructors  are  police  officers 
who  have  received  additional  training  as  teachers  at  regu- 
lar educational  institutions.  However,  we  do  not  have 
many  teachers  from  outside  the  police  profession.  Most 
of  the  legal  subjects  are  taught  by  lawyers  from  within  the 
police.  I sec  this  as  one  disadvantage  of  our  training 
that  we  have  very  limited  cooperation  with  universities. 
We  have  some  university  teachers  who  go  out  and  teach 
part-time  but  it  is  not  very  much.  Our  lack  of  structured 
cooperation  with  universities  is  not  only  the  fault  of  the 
police,  it  is  also  the  fault  of  the  universities.  I think  both 
parties  would  profit  if  we  could  change  that. 

LEN:  Your  university  system  is  much  more  theoretically 
oriented  than  ours,  isn’t  it? 

BAUN:  Certainly.  I should  add  that  at  our  academy  wc 
also  provide  some  command  training,  but  this  is  not  given 
as  much  attention  as  basic  training.  We  want  to  increase 
the  quality  of  our  command  training,  but  it  has  always 
been  a policy  that  the  main  part  of  the  resources  should 


be  allocated  to  basic  training.  We  see  the  patrolman  as  the 
most  important  figure  in  police  work. 

The  Focus  on  Patrolmen 

LEN:  Lip  service  is  paid  to  that  concept  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  not  honored  in  the  sense  of  the  patrol 
officer  receiving  the  whole  support  of  the  organization. 
Do  you  have  a way  of  organizing  the  police  service  so  that 
it  is  clear,  by  actions  as  well  as  words,  that  the  police 
officer  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  organization? 
BAUN:  I would  say  yes,  perhaps  a little  hesitantly.  Most 
commanding  officers  would  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  more  important  than  the  men  in  the  streets.  In  any 
case,  the  leaders  of  the  police  union  share  the  view  that  I 
have  given  - that  the  role  of  the  patrolman  should  be 
stressed.  They  are  able  to  do  something  about  it  in  that 
they  have  proposed  major  salary  raises  for  those  whose 
activities  concern  the  job  on  the  street.  We  have  had  some 
economic  difficulties  that  have  meant  a stop  in  the  in- 
crease in  salaries.  However,  the  unions  have  some  say 
about  how  the  money  appropriated  for  the  police  is 
going  to  be  spent.  They  decide  which  segments  of  the 
police  are  going  to  have  more  money  and  invariably  they 
give  first  priority  to  the  patrol  officer  So  it  is  a rule  that 
those  on  night  shifts  are  given  night  shift  allowances. 
LEN:  About  how  big  is  the  differential  for  night  shifts? 
BAUN:  Essentially,  it’s  given  in  days  off.  So  if  you 
patrol  at  night,  you  will  save  days  off.  I would  suggest 
that  a patrolling  officer  who  is  at  the  same  salary  grade 
as  a colleague  who  has  an  eight-to-fivc  desk  job  would 
make  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  more  than  the  cleri- 
cal officer. 

LEN:  That’s  on  top  of  what  base  salary? 

BAUN:  Around  $12,000. 

LEN:  Arc  there  several  ranks  for  a patrol  officer?" 

BAUN:  The  first  command  rank  is  officer  in  charge  of 
a shift.  However,  all  patrolling  officers  are  without  com- 
mand. We  recognize  that  the  patrolling  officer  is  his 
own  master  and  he  is  the  important  one. 

We  have  a rather  complicated  ladder,  a pyramid  with 
a number  of  steps.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
increases  the  prospect  for  salary  increases.  It  is  not  re- 
lated very  much  to  the  actual  work  In  fact,  you  will 
find  anywhere  from  10  to  15  different  ranks  in  a police 
station,  while  you  may  only  find  three  different  levels  of 
work.  The  patrolling  officer  will  automatically  proceed 
through  a number  of  ranks  which  do  not  give  him  com- 
mand, but  will  give  him  pay  raises  and  different  titles,  but 
essentially  he  will  be  doing  the  same  job. 


In  Copenhagen  and  in  the  biggest  cities,  you  will 
also  sec  commanding  officers  out  in  patrol  cars  super- 
vising others.  But  in  the  typical  police  district  that  would 
never  be  the  case.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  lowest 
level  would  be  in  charge  of  a shift  and  he  would  com- 
mand the  shift  from  his  position  at  the  radio  in  the  sta- 
tion. 

LEN:  How  many  officers  would  he  have  patrolling  under 
him?  Does  he  have  any  supervisors  under  him? 

BAUN:  There  arc  no  supervisors  between  him  and  the 
patrolmen.  The  number  of  patrol  officers  on  a shift  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  district.  In  Copenhagen,  it 
would  be  quite  a large  number  of  men,  but  in  a typical 
district  there  would  be  some  80  uniformed  personnel 
and  about  20  detectives.  The  detectives  mainly  have 
eight-to-four  duties  and  they  have  some  kind  of  standby 
watch.  They  will  go  home  and  report  in  if  they  are  need 
cd.  The  night  shift  will  be  manned  by  uniformed  officers. 
If  you  have  80  men  in  the  uniformed  division,  usually  60 
are  doing  24-hour  service.  Around  eight  will  be  patrol- 
ling at  any  time  during  the  night. 

LEN:  Could  you  tell  us  more  about  the  rank  structure? 
BAUN:  It  is  related  to  our  public  servants  salary  grade 
system,  which  has  40  grades.  A recruit  will  start  at  grade 
six.  A postman  begins  at  grade  one  at  a salary  comparable 
to  that  of  an  unskilled  laborer.  The  patrolmen  will  rise 
automatically  through  a number  of  grades  without  actual- 
ly being  promoted.  The  first  promotion  is  a grade  21,  and 


the  difference  in  salary  is  from  $12,000  to  $13,000. 

Unions  in  Disciplinary  Matters 
LEN:  Do  you  have  any  ways  in  the  organization  to  re- 
ward good  judgment? 

BAUN:  Wc  find  that  good  judgment  is  important  when 
you  apply  for  promotion.  Of  course,  it  is  very  much  a 
question  of  evaluation  and  who  carries  out  the  evalua- 
tion. When  a police  officer  applies  for  a promotion  a 
small  committee  at  the  distriet  level  evaluates  his  per- 
formance. This  board  meets  each  year.  It  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  police  chiefs  and  the  commanding 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  police  themselves, 
many  taken  from  the  police  associations.  They  will  evalu- 
ate any  officer  according  to  a certain  number  of  quali- 
ties Docs  he  have  a good  theoretical  background?  Are 
his  report  writing  skills  adequate?  How  does  he  behave 
toward  the  public? 

LEN:  In  a number  of  American  departments,  patrol 
officers  arc  reluctant  to  bring  misbehavior  to  the  attention 
of  the  superior  officers. 

BAUN:  That  is  quite  a problem  in  any  type  of  uniformed 
organization  In  this  respect,  we  have  an  important  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  having  cooperation  with  the  unions. 
This  is  important  when  you  try  to  find  the  right  people 
to  promote  and  when  you  deal  with  complaints.  In  both 
respects,  it  is  very  important  that  you  encourage  officers 
not  to  try  to  cover  up  for  their  colleagues  who  have  mis- 
behaved. The  police  unions  arc  100  percent  against  offi- 
cers covering  up  for  their  colleagues. 

Of  course,  I would  not  describe  the  Danish  police- 
officers  as  saints  in  any  respect.  We  have  a number  of 
police  officers  who  rather  have  the  other  attitude  that 
whatever  the  behavior  of  their  colleague,  they  would 
cover  up.  That  is  why  I stressed  the  official  and  actual 
attitude  of  the  police  unions,  which  do  not  try  to  cover 
up.  They  try  to  teach  those  who  work  in  the  association 
that  they  should  not  do  it  because  all  police  are  hurt  il 
the  citizens  have  suspicions  about  one  officer. 

LEN:  Did  the  unions  start  with  this  perspective? 

BAUN:  Our  unions  arc  very  old  Wc  have  always  had  a 
procedure  whereby  the  more  important  disciplinary  eases 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  union  at  a certain  stage  so  that  the 
union  could  express  its  opinion  as  to  what  action  should 
be  taken.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  police  unions 
have  been  very  responsible  in  this  respect.  There  I sec- 
positive  aspect  of  police  unions.  I am  not  100  percent 
for  police  unions:  they  sometimes  create  problems.  But 
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The  officer  must  know  his  rules  so  he  can  act  in  a confident  way.  Preferably,  he 
should  have  a good  knowledge  of  his  community.  Finally,  the  salary  is  an  important 
thing.  If  the  salary  is  not  very  high,  you’ll  have  men  who  correspond  to  the  salary.” 
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in  this  respect,  it  makes  them  assume  responsibility  and 
in  many  instances  they  are  in  a better  position  to  make 
the  rank  and  file  policeman  aware  of  his  responsibilities. 
LF.N:  It  sounds  like  the  Danish  unions  are  acting  as  pro- 
fessional associations  which  safeguard  the  standards  of 
the  profession. 

BA  UN:  That's  very  much  their  concern  because  they  play 
an  important  role  in  trying  to  raise  standards  and  salaries. 
They  arc  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  you  want  to 
raise  salaries,  you  have  to  raise  the  basic  training. 

LEN:  What  happens  to  a Danish  officer  who  is  accused  of 
misbehavior? 

BAUN:  It  depends  upon  how  serious  the  situation  is.  If 
he  has  committed  a criminal  offense,  such  as  an  assault 
on  a citizen,  then  he  will  be  dealt  with  as  any  other  citi- 
zen. lie  will  probably  have  an  attorney  in  such  cases. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  typical  complaint  situation 
where  a policeman's  behavior  has  insulted  a citizen,  a 
disciplinary  action  is  taken  during  which  the  policeman 
will  have  an  account  of  what  the  charges  are.  lie  is  asked 
to  choose  an  assessor,  not  necessarily  an  attorney,  who 
will  share  his  point  of  view.  If  it  is  not  a complicated 
case,  he  will  normally  ask  one  of  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  association  to  serve  as  his  assessor.  This  asses- 
sor has  the  right  to  look  into  everything  and  be  present 
when  the  hearings  arc  conducted. 

LEN:  You  mentioned,  theoretically,  an  assault  on  a citi- 
zen. In  police  work  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  force, 
It  becomes  a question  of  judgment  whether  the  use  of 
force  was  necessary  or  an  attack  on  a citizen. 

BAUN:  If  physical  force  is  used  to  carry  out  an  arrest, 
then  normally  a small  amount  of  excess  force  can  be  tol- 
erated. It  is  a difficult  judgment  to  make.  But  if  we  have  a 
situation  where  a 16  year  old  boy  is  taken  in  because  he 
has  not  followed  the  traffic  code  regarding  the  equipment 
on  his  bicycle,  he  is  taken  to  the  station  house  because  he 
will  not  state  his  name.  If  he  behaves  in  an  offensive  man- 
ner and  a polieman  hits  him,  then  it  is  an  assault.  1 do  not 
think  anyone  would  cover  up  in  such  an  incident.  It  is  a 


different  situation  when  you're  carrying  out  an  arrest  of 
five  drunkards.  Then  I think  the  officers  on  the  scene 
would  cover  up  for  each  other  within  some  limits. 

LEN:  Has  this  always  been  the  attitude  of  the  Danish  po- 
lice or  were  they  once  rougher  in  their  handling  of  citi- 
zens? 

BAUN:  I have  to  rely  on  the  accounts  of  my  older  col- 
leagues who  told  me  that  in  the  1930's  the  typical  Danish 
police  officer  was  a very  strong  man  with  a fat  belly  who 
was  able  to  knock  people  about  while  bringing  them  in. 
At  that  time,  if  you  came  across  a man  who  was  drunk  or 
anything  like  that  you  would  just  call  for  a car,  known  as 
the  Salad  Bowl,  and  you  would  toss  him  in.  But  that  has 
changed.  Since  the  war,  standards  have  gone  up  steadily. 
An  important  change  came  in  1938  when  the  office  of  the 
National  Commissioner  was  established.  The  police 
changed  from  being  municipal  forces  to  a state  force. 
While  they  were  municipal  police  forces,  each  chief  of  po- 
lice was  still  a government  official  but  the  force  was  hired 
locally  and  paid  by  the  municipality,  after  1938,  all  of  the 
officers  were  hired  and  paid  by  the  state.  The  office  of  the 
National  Commissioner  aimed  mainly  at  creating  stan- 
dards for  patrolmen  that  were  applicable  to  all  of  the  Dan- 
ish police. 

LEN:  So  it  was  the  implementation  of  national  standards 
which  improved  those  departments  that  were  below  par? 
BAUN:  Yes.  The  National  Commissioner  can  set  standards 
for  what  kind  of  behavior  is  tolerated  and  what  kind  of 
behavior  is  not  lolerared.  and  how  strictly  you  should  act 
against  intolerable  behavior. 

LEN:  If  you  arc  training  a police  officer  to  use  his  judg- 
ment, then  the  appropriate  response  to  misbehavior  is  to 
assume  that  he  made  a mistake  and  that  mistakes  are  to  be 
corrected  rather  than  punished, 

BAUN;  I agree.  It  is  true  that  a number  of  these  situa- 
tions result  from  failures  in  judgment,  more  or  less.  It  is  a 
professional  mistake  rather  than  misbehavior  That  is  the 
first  distiction  we  make  is  it  a mistake  or  is  it  deliberate. 
If  it  is  found  to  be  deliberate  misbehavior,  then  it  is  dealt 
with  as  a disciplinary  case.  An  officer  will  not  be  disci- 


plined if  it's  a professional  mistake. 

All  disciplinary  cases  are  dealt  with  either  on  the  po- 
lice chief  level  or  the  National  Commisssioner’s  level,  de- 
pending upon  what  kind  of  disciplinary  action  would  ap- 
ply. The  police  chief  can  issue  a warning,  but  if  he  wants 
to  punish  with  a fine  or  transfer,  he  would  have  to  go 
through  the  central  authority.  If  he  wants  to  dismiss  a per- 
son because  of  his  behavior,  he  has  to  send  it  further,  to 
the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Any  kind  of  correctional  action  exercised  by  the  su- 
pervisor of  a shift  is  not  considered  disciplinary  action  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  a position  to  hand  out  any  disciplinary 
sanctions.  The  lowest  level  of  disciplinary  authority  is  the 
police  chief. 

LEN:  What  about  a situation  where  an  officer  is  grossly 
insulting  to  a citizen  without  provocation? 

BAUN:  That  is  misbehavior.  Possibly  the  person  would 
file  a complaint.  We  have  a new  procedure  as  to  how  we 
deal  with  complaints.  We  have  local  boards  made  up  of 
the  mayors  from  the  district,  the  police  chief  and  police 
union  representatives.  They  decide  how  a case  should  be 
cleared  up,  and  how  the  investigation  will  proceed.  They 
may  dismiss  the  complaint  as  unfounded,  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation, say  it  should  be  handled  by  the  local  prose- 
cutor or  handled  in  an  open  court  hearing.  They  might  gp 
to  a prosecutor  even  over  an  insult  because  they  would 
like  to  have  an  independent  investigation  into  the  situa- 
tion. I must  say  that  it  is  quite  difficult  for  a citizen  who 
feels  insulted  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  going  to  the  board 
because  they  dismiss  most  of  these  cases.  The  police  of- 
ficer does  not  see  the  incident  as  an  insulting  situation,  so 
you  have  two  diametrically  opposed  views. 

Of  course,  it  is  a different  matter  if  the  officer  has 
had  10  similar  complaints  before  that.  His  past  record  is 
brought  up  in  any  case:  has  he  had  any  other  complaints 
brought  against  him,  has  he  had  any  other  disciplinary 
cases,  and  so  on.  They  bring  out  his  whole  personal  file 
from  the  National  Commissioner's  office. 

Comments  On  America 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  American 
police  departments  as  to  how  they  could  improve  the  ca- 
pability of  officers  to  exercise  judgment? 

BAUN:  I may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  in 
most  American  police  departments  the  patrolmen  have  a 
different  attitude  toward  their  work  and  toward  the  citi- 
zens that  we  have  especially  towards  criminals.  To  us 
the  criminals  are  our  clients,  so  to  speak.  The  typical 
American  officer  that  I have  been  talking  to,  I suspect, 
sees  the  criminal  as  a crook,  as  an  enemy,  as  someone  who 
should  be  put  behind  bars. . 

I visited  a jail  and  the  inmates  reminded  me  very 
much  of  animals  who  had  been  put  behind  bars  because 
the  conditions  in  that  type  of  prison  could  confirm  that 
belief  in  a police  officer.  In  fact,  there  may  be  a kind  of 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  encouraging  the  criminals  to  think 
of  themselves  as  wild  animals.  This  is  definitely  not  the 
case  in  Denmark.  Therefore,  I think  the  law  enforcement 
officer  in  the  United  States  has  a difficult  start,  a difficult 
point  of  departure,  because  he  enters  an  establishment 
that  more  or  less  works  on  these  premises. 

I think  it  is  very  important  to  create  an  understanding 
within  the  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  whole  social 
context  in  which  criminals  should  be  seen.  That,  of 
course,  takes  the  right  person.  He  must  be  experienced  in 
terms  of  social  life.  You  cannot  use  any  kind  of  person  as 
a police  officer.  You  should  not  have  too  many  people 
who  have  had  a frustrated  life  themselves  as  police  offi- 
cers. Moreover,  you  should  not  send  people  out  to  act 
as  law  enforcement  officers  after  three  months  of  training. 

I cannot  understand  how  police  chiefs  can  take  that  kind 
of  responsibility.  I would  not  take  it  in  Denmark,  anyway, 
unless  we  were  in  some  kind  of  emergency  situation. 

The  basis  for  discretion  is  confidence  in  yourself  and 
tolerance  vis-a-vis  the  criminal.  And  you  can  only  have 
confidence  in  yourself  if  you  are  perfectly  at  home  with 
the  rules.  You  do  not  fear  that  you  will  be  in  a situation 
where  some  skillful  lawyer  will  tell  you;  ‘‘You're  doing 
wrong,  my  dear  friend.  You  don't  know  what  you’re 
doing.”  The  officer  must  know  his  rules  so  he  can  act  in  a 
confident  way.  Preferably,  he  should  have  a good  knowl- 
edge of  his  community.  Finally,  the  salary  is  an  important 
thing.  If  the  salary  is  not  very  high,  you'll  have  men  who 
correspond  to  the  salary. 


HOW  ABOUT  QUALITY? 

A frequent  response  of  chiefs  to  our  question,  "do  you  need  to  advertise  your  personnel 
needs  on  a national  basis?"  is  "I  have  a file  full  of  applicants  and  have  no  need  to  advertise." 

But  have  you  examined  those  files  thoroughly?  Are  there  high-quality,  professionally-ori- 
ented applicants  in  those  files?  How  many  are  really  active  applicants,  and  of  those  how  many 
would  qualify  for  employment?  Further,  what  about  your  needs  for  experienced  personnel  in  pa- 
trol or  specialized  staff?  How  about  your  minority  recruitment  efforts?  Need  help  there? 

• • • 

Our  recent  research  has  documented  that  a large  percentage  of  college  educated  graduates 
potentially  excellent  police  officers  who  are  looking  for  entry  level  positions  are  simply  not 
aware  of  your  needs.  Also,  many  experienced  police  personnel  are  seeking  to  improve  their  ca- 
reers but  lack  the  information  about  advanced  opportunities. 

Want  to  reach  this  potential  resource  free  of  charge?  Work  with  NELS  by  listing  your  indi- 
vidualized needs  and  departmental  information  in  our  monthly  Bulletin,  which  is  distributed  to 
in-service  and  pre-service  subscribers  across  the  nation,  NELS  provides  assistance  in  locating: 

• Specialized  staff 

• Supervisory  and  management  staff 

• Entry  level  personnel 

and  assistance  in: 

• Equal  opportunity  standards 

• Minority  recruitment 

To  find  our  more  about  NELS,  a non-profit  organization,  write  or  call: 

Gary  D Copus,  NELS  Director 

Ronald  J.  Nikscih,  Law  Enforcement  Editor 

National  Employment  Listing  Service  for  Criminal  Justice 

Texas  Criminal  Justice  Center 

Sam  Houston  State  University 

Huntsville,  Texas  77341 

(713)  295  6211  Ext.  2058 
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edited  by  Richter  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  Thomas  C.  Marks, Jr. 
and  Robert  V.  Barrow 

This  anthology  provides  a balanced  look  at  the  various  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  recognizes  that  a single  criminal  justice 
system  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  that  such  a 
system  is  necessary  and  must  be  achieved.  Contributors  include 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  George  L Kirkham,  James  Leo  Walsh,  Edward 
C.  Gallas,  Stuart  S.  Nagel,  Ernest  C.  Friesen.  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Richter  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Paper  $8.35  542  pages 

Foundations  of 
Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

by  Robert  G.  Caldwell  and  William  Nardini 

Police  cadets  and  criminology  students  will  find  here  a comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  the  Field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  A short  history  of  law  enforcement  from  its  origins  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England  to  present-day  America  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency.  The  authors  then 
consider  various  problems  of  police  organization  and  administra- 
tion and  the  vital  role  of  the  courts  and  criminal  law. 

Cloth  $13.50  368  pages 

The  Police  Personnel 
Selection  Process 

by  Leonard  Territo,  C.  R.  Swanson,  Jr.  and 
Neil  C.  Chamelin 

Because  there  is  no  single,  foolproof  method  for  selecting  the  right 
candidate  for  police  work,  the  guidelines  in  THE  POLICE  PER- 
SONNEL SELECTION  PROCESS  will  help  administrators  make 
the  right  decisions  about  candidates.  Included  are  highly  specific 
forms  and  guidelines  to  follow,  specimen  questions  to  ask,  sample 
interviews  to  imitate,  and  the  latest  rules  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission.  Administrators  in  many  fields  will  find  this  book 
useful. 

Paper  $7.95  312  pages 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Criminal  Justice  Administration  Program.  A tcnurc-track 
lecturer  of  assistant  professor  position  is  available  at  San 
Diego  State  University.  Duties  include  teaching  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  in  law  enforcement 
administration  of  justice,  criminal  justice  and  urban 
government,  and  research,  evaluation  and  planning  in 
criminal  justice. 

Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration and  university  teaching  experience  is  required. 
An  ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  doctorate 
in  criminal  justice  or  other  appropriate  fields  will  be 
given  preference.  Applicants  with  unusually  strong  quali- 
fications may  be  considered  for  appointment  at  an  ad- 
vanced rank.  Salary  will  range  from  $14,256  to  $16,320. 
Position  will  he  available  in  August,  1978 

Submit  vita  by  December  15,  1977  to:  Dr  Ronald 
L.  Boostrom,  Coordinator,  Criminal  Justice  Administra- 
tion Program,  School  of  Public  Administration  and  Ur- 
ban Studies,  San  Diego  State  University,  San  Diego,  CA 
92182. 

Faculty  Position.  Alabama  State  University  in  Mont- 
gomery may  have  two  positions  available  for  full-time 
faculty  members  in  its  Criminal  Justice  Program,  begin- 
ning in  the  winter  of  1978. 

Desirable  qualifications  include  doctorate  in  criminal 
justice  or  a related  area  or  A B.D.  Minimum  requirements 
are  an  MA  or  MS  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  discipline 
plus  five  years  of  experience  in  a municipal,  county  or 
state  law  enforcement  agency.  Rank  and  salary  will  be 
based  on  qualifications. 

Send  resume  to;  Dr.  Joseph  Luskin,  Director,  Crim- 


inal Justice  Program,  Alabama  State  University,  Mont- 
gomery, AL  36101 . 

Director  of  Security  & Safety.  Delaware  County  Com- 
munity College  in  Media,  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  candi- 
dates who  have  an  A.S.  in  law  enforcement  or  a related 
field  and  a minimum  of  four  years  of  related  security  and 
safety  experience  and  training  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution. Salary  will  range  between  $13,668  and  $18,847, 
depending  on  qualifications  and  experience. 

Submit  resume  to:  Personnel  Services  Office,  Dela- 
ware County  C immunity  College,  Media,  PA  19063. 

Assistant  Professor,  Criminology-Criminal  Justice.  Chap- 
man College  in  Orange,  California  is  seeking  a person  to 
teach  criminal  justice  and  criminology  course  and  to  co- 
ordinate graduate  and  undergraduate  programs. 

Candidates  for  this  tenure  track  position  should 
possess  a Ph.D.  in  a relevant  area  and  have  college  level 
tciching  experience.  Administrative  and  professional 
experience  is  also  required.  Salary  is  open  for  the  posi- 
tion which  will  begin  in  January,  1978. 

Reply  to:  Dr.  Stuart  B.  Smith,  Department  of  So- 
ciology, Chapman  College,  Orange,  CA  92666. 

Police  Planner.  The  Municipal  Police  Institute  is  seeking 
an  experienced  planner  to  provide  management  techni- 
cal assistance  to  municipal  police  departments  in  the  New 
England  area.  Among  other  duties,  the  successful  candi- 
date will  be  responsible  for  designing  and  implementing 
a technical  assistance  program  in  investigation  manage- 
ment. 


Applicant  should  possess  a master’s  degree  in  criminal 
justice,  public  administration,  or  a related  field  or  the 
equivalent  in  related  experience.  Some  work  experience  in 
a law  enforcement  agency  is  necessary  for  all  candidates. 
Starting  salary  will  range  from  $14,500  to  $16,500, 
depending  on  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  by  October  15,  1977  to: 
Municipal  Police  Institute,  One  Heritage  Mall,  Berlin, 
MA  01503. 

Chairman/Faculty  Member.  The  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham  is  seeking  an  educator/administrator  to 
head  its  Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  position 
will  begin  in  either  the  summer  or  fall  term  of  1978. 

Candidate  must  be  an  energetic  and  established  scho- 
lar in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  possessing  extensive 
academic  and  practical  professional  credentials  and 
interests  that  will  justify  a senior  level  appointment  at 
a major  urban  university. 

Requirements  include  a Ph.D.  or  equivalent,  demon- 
strated administrative  experience,  demonstrated  college 
level  teaching  experience,  extensive  research  and  publi- 
cations, and  public  relations  and  communications  skills 
with  local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  rank  will  be  that  of  an  associate  or  full  professor. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  are  competitive. 

Interested  applicatns  should  submit  a vita  and  refer- 
ences to:  Dr.  Tom  Sullivan,  Chairman  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Alabama 
in  Birmingham,  University  Station,  Birmingham,  AL 
35294. 

Law  Enforcement  Faculty  Positions.  Two  openings  at  the 
assistant  or  associate  level  will  be  available  at  Jacksonville 
State  University  in  Alabama  beginning  in  January,  1978. 
The  university's  School  of  Law  Enforcement  offers 
BS  degrees  in  law  enforcement,  corrections  and  forensic 
science  and  an  MS  degree  in  criminal  justice.  The  two 
positions  are  in  the  following  areas:  police  organization 
and  management,  criminal  justice  planning,  criminalis- 
tics, and  research  methods. 

A J.D  with  practical  and  teaching  experience  will 
be  considered,  however,  a Ph.D  in  criminal  justice,  crim- 
inology, or  a related  field  with  clear  evidence  of  criminal 
justice  interest  and/or  work  experience  is  preferred. 
Responsibilities  will  include  teaching  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels  in  one  or  more  of  the  outlined  areas 
as  well  as  advising  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Salary  will  be  dependent  on  qualifications  and  experience 
ience. 

Submit  vita  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Dr.  Tom  Barker,  Dean,  School  of  Law  Enforcement, 
Jacksonville  State  University,  Jacksonville,  AL  36265. 

Giminal  Justice  Faculty  Positions.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chica- 
go Circle  anticipates  four  full-time  openings  for  Septem- 
ber 1978,  one  or  more  at  the  assistant  professor  level  and 
at  least  one  at  the  senior  level. 

Duties  will  include  teaching  five  undergraduate  or 
graduate  courses  over  three  quarters,  some  of  which  will 
be  repeats.  Other  activities  will  involve  supervising  gradu- 
ate research,  and  concomitant  scholarly  activity. 

Applicants  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  in  a 
relevant  discipline  and  should  qualify  for  a joint  ap- 
pointment in  their  parent  or  related  discipline  Areas 
of  concentration  include;  1)  deviance,  criminology 
and  juvenile  delinquency;  2)  public  administration, 
criminal  justice  and/or  organizational  theory;  3)  police 
policy  and  practice-,  4)  law  and  society.  Research  exper- 
ience involving  criminal  justice  agencies  is  desirable,  and 
applicants  must  indicate  the  level  and  area(s)  for  which 
they  are  applying.  Salary  will  be  competitive. 

Curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  reprints  of  work  must  be  sent  to  Professor  Michael 
D.  Maltz,  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Box  4348,  Chicago,  IL 
60680.  Closing  date  is  December  5,  1977. 

If  your  agency  or  educational  institution  de- 
sires to  announce  a job  opening  in  this  col- 
umn, send  the  notice  to:  Law  Enforcement 
News,  Room  2104,  444  W 56th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10019.  (212)  489-3516. 
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MONOGRAPHS 


Number  I : A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Heid  Bracey 

Traditionally,  explanations  of  police  corruption  and  methods  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 
by  “bad  men"  or  by  "bad  laws."  Anti-corruption  policies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
eliminating  corruption.  In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
of  extensive  opposition,  performs  positive  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  structures.  In 
outlining  nine  major  functions  of  corruption.  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

# of  copies  @ SI  .25 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph,  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  gives  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  institutional  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officers  against  corruptive  influences,  particularly  during  the 
crises  periods  in  their  careers.  # Qf  copies  @ SI  .00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting.  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ‘cooping’  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  @ $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  E.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery.  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  are  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory, 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shealy 's  tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # 0f  copies  @ $1.00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  scandals  in  the  early  1970s 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outlines  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
initiate  investigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  “turn-arounds  " police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  # of  copi„  @ $1  50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  internal  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chiefs  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  # cf  copies  @ $1.25 
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Recent  additions  to  the  literature  of  criminal  justice 


Community-Based  Corrections.  Vernon 
Fox,  Prentice- Hall.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
1977.  320  pp. 

Corrections  and  the  Community.  Louis  P 
Carney.  Prentice  Hall.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  1977.  342  pp. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  term 
community  based  corrections  has  come 
into  increasingly  widespread  use  in  the. 
field  of  criminal  justice.  The  rising  cost  of 
imprisonment  in  traditional  facilities  have, 
no  doubt,  been  most  influential  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  form  of  treatment. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  hard  data  to 
suggest  that  community  based  corrections 
has  been  any  more  effective  as  far  as  recid 
ivism  is  concerned  than  the  conventional 
rural  prison. 

What  exactly  does  community-based 
corrections  encompass?  Vernon  Fox  de- 
fines its  functions  a$: 

"(1)  the  mobilization  and  management 
of  community  resources  to  assist  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  and  (2)  the  provi- 
sion of  alternatives  to  incarceration  in  a 
way  that  is  compatible  with  public  interest 
and  safety." 

In  other  words,  community-based  cor 
rections  is  that  part  of  the  field  of  correc- 
tions "which  is  located  in  the  community 
and  makes  use  of  community  resources  to 
complement,  augment,  and  support  those 
traditional  correctional  functions.” 

Community-Based  Corrections  by  Pro- 
fessor Fox  is  an  overview  of  this  treatment 
mode.  It  traces  the  history  of  community- 
based  programs,  from  ancient  and  medieval 
times  through  the  early  American  offender 
organizations  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
current  citizen  participation  in  the  correc- 
tional field.  Chapters  cover  pretrial  diver- 
sion, bail  projects,  halfway  houses,  work 
and  study  release,  alcohol  and  drug  pro- 
grams, ex-offender  groups,  group  and  fos- 
ter homes  for  delinquents,  youth  service 
bureaus  and  volunteers  in  correctional 
programs: 

As  Professor  Fox  points  out,  the  trend 
toward  more  community-based  corrections 
is  steady  and  clear.  The  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  for  example, 
recommended  that  no  new  prisons  be  built 
until  all  other  alternatives  have  been  exam- 
ined. While  many  politicians  call  for  larger 
prisons,  longer  prison  terms  and  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  the  failures  of  prisons 
have  become  more  and  more  evident,  not 
only  to  criminologists,  but  to  the  public  as 
well.  Professor  Fox  concludes  that  “society 
will  not  continue  to  tolerate  the  ever-in- 
creasing costs  of  imprisonment  in  support 
of  a system  utilizing  mass  custody  without 
effective  treatment  as  its  primary  focus." 
The  author  views  the  central  task  of  correc- 
tions as  bringing  the  offender  into  contact 
with  the  community  and  its  opportunities 
system  and  to  integrate  him  with  the  so- 
cializing institutions  that  have  a tenden- 
cy to  reject  and  eliminate  people.  Regard- 
less of  how  many  resources  are  provided 
and  in  whatever  setting,  the  problem  of 
reintegration  into  society  requires  the 
participation  of  the  community.  " 

Professor  Carney's  Correction  and  the 
Community  argues  that  corrections  is  at  a> 1 


crisis  and  must  alter  its  direction  in  order 
to  attain  the  goal  of  an  effective  criminal 
justice  system.  Community-based  correc- 
tions ‘is  a reformative  thrust,  to  the  extent 
that  it  represents  a repudiation  of  tradi- 
tional methods."  It  represents  "a  rational 
redirection  in  corrections,"  but  he  argues, 
"in  the  final  analysis,  it  will  be  validated  or 
invalidated  on  the  basis  of  the  hard  data 
that  it  must  itself  produce." 

That  we  have  reached  a crisis  in  correc- 
tions is  evident.  The  magnitude  of  crime, 
the  logjams  in  the  criminal  litigation  pro- 
cess, and  the  dismal  record  of  failure  in  our 
prisons  make  it  clear.that  a change  in  direc- 
tion is  needed.  Professor  Carney  describes 
the  correctional  crisis  from  an  historical 
and  systematic  approach.  He  discusses  the 
various  traditional  and  contemporary  treat- 
ment programs  and  expresses  doubtful  as 
to  whether  they  offer  a promising  strategy. 

Both  of  these  books  are  written  for  the 
criminal  justice  student.  Carney  includes 
questions  for  review  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Both  books  are  good  general  intro- 
ductions to  the  correctional  system,  con- 
fronting the  pressing  and  critical  questions 
that  face  this  profession  today.  They  are 
timely  books,  offering  serious  reappraisals 
of  correctional  treatment  methods  and 
pointing  out  the  need  for  more  research 
and  redirected  efforts. 

-Daniel  P King 

• • • 

Sex,  Crime,  and  the  Law.  By  Donal  E.  J. 
MacNamara  and  Edward  Sagrin.  Macmil- 
lan-Free Press,  New  York,  1977.  $12.95. 

Here  is  a timely  volume,  praised  highly 
in  advance  reviews  by  Karl  Menninger, 
Ramsey  Clark,  Albert  Ellis,  and  Mary 
Calderone  and,  by  the  Kirkus  Library 
Journal,  as  ".  . .a  clear  reading  of  the  con- 
siderable chaos  of  our  sex  offense  laws.  . " 

MacNamara  and  Sagarin  have  keyed 
their  analysis  to  the  sex  crime  provisions  of 
the  Model  Penal  Code  and  make  a strong 
case  for  greater  uniformity  and  less  hyste- 
ria in  state  laws  relating  to  sex  crimes. 
They  present  a wealth  of  well-chosen  mate- 
rials on  the  incidence  of  sex-related  crimi- 
nality, on  the  wide  variations  in  both  the 
definitions  of  and  penalties  for  prohibited 
sex  acts  among  the  states,  some  compara- 
tive materials  from  foreign  countries,  and 
well-reasoned  arguments  in  favor  of  de- 
criminalizing such  victimless  ‘crimes'  as 
consensual  homosexual  relations  between 
adults  in  private,  fornication,  adultery  and 
statutory  rape  (as  distinguished  from  carnal 
abuse  of  very  young  children),  and  the  cur- 
rently controversial  obscenity-pornography 
laws. 

More  importantly  however,  Professors 
MacNamara  and  Sagarin  have  structured 
their  discussion  of  sex  and  crime  within  the 
framework  of  behavioral  science  the  first 
such  attempt  since  the  pioneer  work  of 
Ploscowe  (1951)  and  Drummond  (1953), 
although  others  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades have  related  sex  crimes  and  sex  laws 
to  psychological  concepts,  notably  Caprio 
and  Brenner  (1961)  Kling  (1965),  and 
Goode  and  Troidcn  (1974). 

Criminal'  court  judges,  probation  and 
parole  officers.  Sociologists  and  psychuly-. 


gists,  law  enforcement  and  prosecution  per- 
sonnel, and,  above  all,  state  legislators  and 
public  opinion  leaders  will  find  this  book 
important,  provocative  and  a stimulus  for 
change  in  an  area  which  cries  out  for  re- 
form. 

-Charles  W.  Lindner 

• • • 

Police  Communications:  Humans  and 

Hardware.  By  Estelle  Zunnes.  Davis  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Santa  Cruz,  CA, 

Law  enforcement,  by  definition,  entails 
an  inordinate  amount  of  communication. 
Listening  to  complaints,  ‘answering  ques 
tions  and  writing  reports,  arc  just  a few 
of  the  everyday  tasks  which  every  police 
officer  must  perform.  Life-and-dcath  de- 
cisions are  made  daily  in  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  based  upon 
the  ability  of  a police  officer  to  commui- 
catc  properly  with  his  environment.  But 
what  is  communication?  Is  it  the  source, 
the  sender,  the  transmitter,  the  message, 
the  receiver,  or  the  destination?  Is  it  the 


means  used  for  transmission?  In  Police 
Communication:  Humans  and  Hardware, 
Dr.  Zunnes  has  attempted  to  answer  this 
difficult  question  by  addressing  the  im- 
portance that  communication  has  in 
police  work. 

Dr.  Zanncs'  book  is  not  only  interest- 
ingly and  intelligently  written,  but  it  has 
been  written  at  a time  when  police  work 
has  taken  on  a new  dimension  in  American 
society.  Colleges  and  universities  through 
out  the  United  States,  at  an  ever-increasing 
rate,  arc  offering  courses  in  police  science. 
The  public  at  large  has  become  sympathe- 
tic to  the  plight  of  the  police  officer, 
especially  in  our  urban  centers.  And  yet 
the  residue  of  the  60's  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention,  the  riots  at 
Columbia  still  plague  our  law  enforce- 
ment institutions.  Over  the  years,  police 
departments  have  become  sensitive  to  their 
public  image  and  public  relations.  What 
Professor  Zanncs  has  written  is  a literate, 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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sensitive,  anti  enjoyable  book  which  ad- 
dresses means  by  which  policemen  or 
police  departmens  might  increase  effective 
and  efficient  communication. 

Professor  Zannes  appears  to  have  had 
experience  in  police  work;  each  discussion 
is  spiced  with  examples  from  actual  police 
events  or  research  to  clarify  a point.  More- 
over, the  writer  is  apparently  sympathetic 
to  the  conditions  under  which  police  work. 
This  is  evident  in  the  way  Zannes  ad- 
monishes the  media  for  the  distorted  image 
of  police  which  she  feels  it  perpetuated 
during  the  60's. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  general 
areas;  the  use  of  technology  and  the  cor- 
rect use  of  interpersonal  communication  in 
police  work.  Throughout  her  discussion, 
Zannes  shows  how  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  has  increased  efficiency  in 
law  enforcement.  Each  chapter  is  followed 
by  a series  of  questions  which  can  be 
used  by  the  individual  reader  to  further 
his  understanding  of  the  material  or  by 
an  instructor  as  a point  of  departure  for 


classroom  discussion. 

The  initial  discussion  attempt  to  show 
how  relatively  new  the  use  of  technology 
is  in  police  work.  Dr.  Zannes  traces  its 
use,  from  the  call  box  to  the  portable 
radio,  with  clarity  and  a sense  of  history. 
During  this  discussion,  the  impact  that 
technology  has  had  and  the  potential 
that  it  has  are  addressed.  However,  Dr. 
Zannes  never  compromises  the  role  of  the 
policeman  in  our  technological  age;  she 
views  “hardware"  as  a means  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  individual  officer, 
rather  than  as  a means  to  replace  him. 

In  the  section  on  human  communica- 
tion, the  author  gives  a clear,  precise  and 
detailed  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
communication  skills  in  law  enforcement. 
Zannes  emphasizes  that  the  discretionary 
powers  which  all  policemen  possess  make 
it  imperative  that  they  have  highly  de- 
veloped verbal  as  well  as  non-verbal  lan- 
guage skills.  In  a chapter  entitled  "Percep- 
tion," Dr  Zannes  states  that  policemen 
usually  reflect  the  values  of  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  Therefore,  they  must 


become  aware  of  the  differences  between 
what  is  observed  and  what  is  inferred,  how 
they  react  to  a given  situation  can  have  an 
impact  on  its  outcome.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  book.  The  author  attempts  to  make 
the  reader  acutely  aware  of  the  world  of 
the  policeman  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
Officer  can  interact  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively in  that  world  through  highly  de- 
veloped communication  skills. 

Police  Communications:  Humans  and 
Hardware  is  also  a "how  to"  book.  Each 
chapter  concerned  with  human  communi- 
cations has  exercises  which  can  be  used  to 
foster  growth  in  specific  areas  of  commun- 
ication. These  excercises  are  simple  to 
perform  and  need  very  little  preparation  to 
undertake. 

Estalle  Zannes  has  written  a compre- 
hensive book  which  is  a welcome  addi- 
tion to  an  otherwise  barren  area.  It  has 
specific  value  for  anyone  who  is  presently 
employed  in  or  who  has  career  aspirations 
in  law  enforcement.  They  would  be  well- 
advised  to  examine  this  volume. 

-Louis  Guinta 
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Arson 

Investigation 

Seminar 


Audio  Cassette  Tape  Recordings  of  the 
Arson  Seminar,  held  in  New  York 
City,  January  31-February  4,  1977 

I.  Welcome 

Dr.  Gerald  Lynch,  President 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Opening  of  the  Arson  Seminar 
Chief  in  Charge  of  the  Department 
Frank  Carruthers 
New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Types  of  Arsonists,  Motives,  Survey  of 
Arson  Law,  Criminal  Investigation 
Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshall 
John  Barracato 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Interfacing  with  Field  Forces 
Professor  Charles  T Ryan,  Chairman 
Department  of  Fire  Science 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

II.  Survey  of  the  Chemistry  of  Fire; 
Survey  of  the  Physics  of  Fire 

Gustave  E Bonadio 

Price:  $10.00 

III.  Combustion  Properties 
Of  Common  Fuels 

Steven  Koepfer 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

IV.  Pyrolysis  and  Fire  Patterns 
Of  Structural  Fires 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

V.  Building  Construction 
Lt.  James  Keelan 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Insurance  Companies'  Role 
In  Arson  Investigation 
Price:  $10.00 

VI.  Investigation  of  Structural  Fires 

Fire  Marshall  John  Knox 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VII.  Capabilities  of  the  Forensic 
Science  Lab 

Sgt.  Michael  Yander 

New  York  City  Police  Department 

Price:  $10.00 

VIII . Panel  Discussion 

Dr.  Peter  DeForest 
Deputy  Chief  John  Barracato 
Professor  Charles  T.  Ryan 

Price:  $10.00 

All  Eight  Sessions 
Price:  $65.00 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  zip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated 

Mail  order  to  Office  of  Instruction- 
al Services,  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  445  West  59th  Street, 
New  York.  New  York  10019. 


November  1-3,  1977.  Eleventh  Annua] 
Inveltigator  Development  Seminar  of  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco's  Marines  Memorial 
Club.  For  additional  information,  write 
or  phone  AFI,  815  15th  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  DC  20005.  (205)  347-5500. 

• • • 

November  3-4,  1977.  Training  Program. 
Hostage  Procedures  and  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  Case  Western  Reserve  Universi- 
ty’s Cfenter  for  Criminal  Justice  in  Cleve- 
land. Write  or  call:  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 
School  of  Law,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

November  7-11,  1977.  Seminar:  Sched- 
uling Works  Shifts  and  Days  Off  by  Hand, 
Computer,  or  Programmable  Pocket  Cal- 
culator. Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Program  Analysis  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Tuition;  $395.00.  Write:  Registrar,  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Program  Analysis,  230  S. 
Bemiston,  St.  Louis,  MO  63105. 

• • • 

November  7-11,  1977.  Training  Course: 
Advanced  Techniques  in  Crime  Analysis. 
To  be  held  in  San  Jose,  California  by 
Theorem  Institute.  Fee  of  $495.00  covers 
fee,  course  materials  and  luncheons.  Con- 
tact: Michael  E.  O’Neill,  Vice  President, 
Theorem  Institute,  1737  North  First  St., 
Suite  590,  San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Toll  free 
phone  number:  (800)  5 38-6896 
• • • 

November  7-18,  1977.  Community 

Crime  Prevention  Programming  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  For 
more  information  and  costs  contact: 
Educational  Programs  Manager,  University 
of  Louisville,  Shelby  Campus,  Louisville, 
KY  40222.  Telephone:  (502)  588-6987. 
• • • 

November  7-18,  1977.  Drug  Investi- 
gation Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  in  conjunction 
with  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. Tuition:  $55.00.  Complete  infor- 
mation is  available  from:  Jim  Chancy, 
Coordinator,  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Pensacola  Junior  College,  1000 
College  Blvd.,  Pensacola,  FL  32504.  Tele- 
phone: (904)  476-5410,  Ext.  323. 

• • • 

November  7-18,  1977.  Seminar:  In- 
vestigation of  Sex  Crimes.  Conducted  by 
the  Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Fee:  $3  50.00.  Write  or  call: 
Seminar  Coordinator,  Southern  Police  Ins- 
titute, School  of  Police  Administration, 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40208.  (502)  588-6561. 

• • • 

November  13-16,  1977.  Delinquency 
Control  Institute.  To  be  conducted  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  by  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Write:  Betty  Ferniz, 
Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler  Build- 
ing. 3601  South  Flower  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, CA  90007.  Phone:  (213)  746-2497. 
• • • 

November  14-17,  1977.  Course:  Police 
and  the  Juvenile  Offender.  Conducted  by 
the  University  of  Maryland.  Contact  Di- 
rector of  Law  Enforcement  Institute,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Uni- 
versity Blvd.,  College  Park,  MD  20742. 
• • • 

November  14-18,  1977.  Workshop: 

Organization  and  Management  of  Multi- 
Agency  Narcotic  (MAN)  Units.  To  be 

held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 

Police.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Ray  Garza,  Police  Management  and  Oper- 
ations Divisions,  IACP  1 1 Firstfield 
Road,  Gaithersburg.  MD  20760.  Tele- 


phone (301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

November  14-18,  1977.  National  Insti- 
tute on  Training  in  Crisis  Intervention. 
Sponsored  by  the  American  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners.  To  be  held  at  the  Air- 
port Marina  Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas.  Con- 
tact: Dr.  James  L.  Greenstone,  AACI, 
3147  Berrymeade  Lane,  Dallas,  TX  72534. 
Telephone:  (214)  241-5  593. 

• • • / 

November  15-17,  1977.  Conference. 
Law  Enforcement  and  Stress,  the  Problem 
and  How  to  Cope  with  It.  To  be  held  in 
Key  Biscayne,  Florida  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc. 
Details  can  be  obtained  from:  Dr.  Helene 
Rand,  NCCJ,  9300  S.  Dadeland  Blvd, 
Suite  511,  Miami,  FL  33156.  Telephone: 
(305)  667-6438. 

• • • 

November  15-17,  1977.  Police  Training 
Program;  Crime  Prevention  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  of  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland. 
Tuition:  $100.00.  For  mailing  address, 

see:  November  3-4. 

• • • 

November  16-18,  1977.  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College, 

Write:  Lander  C.  Hamilton,  Administra- 
tor, Northern  Virginia  Community  Col- 
lege, 8333  Little  River  Turnpike,  Annan- 
dale,  VI  22003.  Telephone  (703)  323- 
3255. 

• • • 

November  16-20,  1977.  Planning  and 
Budgeting  Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Arling- 
ton, Virginia  by  Theorem  Institute.  Fee 
$255.00.  For  more  information,  see: 
November  7-11. 

• • • 

November  16-20,  1977.  Annual  Meet- 
ing American  Society  of  Criminology.  To 
be  held  at  the  Colony  Square  Hotel  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  For  details,  write:  Dr 
Joseph  Scott,  ASC  Secretary,  Ohio  State 
University,  1314  Kinnear  Road,  Columbus, 
OH  43212. 

• • • 

November  27-30,  1977.  Police  Decision- 
Making  and  Leadership  Development 

Workshop.  Presented  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity's Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $250.00. 
Write:  The  Registrar,  The  Traffic  Institute, 
Northwestern  University,  405  Church 

Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

November  28-December  2,  1977.  Train- 
ing Course:  Anti-Terrorism  and  Civil  Dis- 
orders. To  be  held  at  the  Illinois  State 
Police  Academy  in  Springfield.  For  infor- 
mation and  registration,  write:  Captain 
William  J Ryan,  Bureau  of  Training, 
Illinois  State  Police  Academy,  401  Armory 
Building.  Springfield,  IL  62706. 

• • • 

November  28-December  2,  1977.  Effec- 
tive Management  Course.  Presented  by  the 
North  Carolina  Justice  Academy  in  Salcm- 
burg.  Contact:  North  Carolina  Justice 

Academy,  Post  Office  Drawer  99.  Salcm- 
burg,  NC  28385.  Attention:  Records  Of- 
fice. Telephone:  (919)  525  4151. 

• • • 

November  28-Deccmbcr  9,  1977.  U.S. 


Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  Na- 
tional Training  Institute.  Conducted  in 
London,  Ohio.  For  a complete  list  of 
institute  locations  and  dates,  write:  William 
J.  Olivanti,  Director,  National  Training 
Institute,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Washington, 
DC  20537. 

• • • 

November  29-Deccmber  l,  1977.  Seven- 
ty-eighth Annual  Conference  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  for  Human  Ser- 
vices, Inc.  To  be  held  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  For  details,  write:  New  York  State 
Association  for  Human  Services,  Inc, 
Suite  1412,  11  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany 
NY  12207. 

• • • 

November  30-Decembcr  2,  1977.  Third 
Annual  World  Congress  of  Crime  Prcvcn 
tion.  Conducted  in  New  Orleans.  Contact; 
Crime  Prevention  International,  Inc,,  Suite 
200,  2100  Gardiner  l.anc,  Louisville,  KY 
40205. 

• • • 

December  1-3,  1977.  Conference:  "The 
Unmet  Challenge  of  the  '70s  Juvenile 
Justice  for  Young  Women."  To  be  held  in 
Kissimmee,  Florida  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  Court  Judges*  Tuition: 
$100.00.  Details  arc  available  from:  Pro- 
ject Director,  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  Department  MM,  University 
of  Nevada,  P.O.  Box  8978,  Reno,  NV 
89507.  Telephone:  (702)  784-6012. 

• • • 

December  4-9,  1977.  Training  Program 
Advanced  Organized  Crime.  To  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For  further  information 
and  registration,  write  Registrar,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys.  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Houston,  Houston, 
TX  77004. 

• • • 

December  5-9,  1977.  Training  Course: 
Analytical  Investigation  Methods.  To  be 
held  in  Omaha.  Nebraska  by  Anacapa 
Sciences,  Inc.  Fee:  $295.00.  Contact: 

Douglas  H Harris,  Anacapa  Sciences,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
93102.  Telephone:  (805)  966-61  57 
• • • 

December  5-8,  1977.  Personal  Adjust- 
ment Problems  of  Law  Enforcement  Per 
sonnet  Seminar.  Sponsored  by  Traffic 
institute,  Northwestern  University  Fee: 
$275.00  For  mailing  address,  consult: 
November  27-30. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  Training  Session: 
Firearms  Instructor.  Conducted  by  the 
Smith  & Wesson’  Academy.  Write  Charles 
L Smith,  Director,  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy,  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue,  Spring 
field,  MA  01 101. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  Institute  on 

Organized  Crime:  Command  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County. 
Florida,  Public  Safety  Department.  Fee 
$200.00.  Details  can  be  obtained  from- 
William  II.  Dunman,  16400  NW  32  Ave- 
nue, Miami,  FL  33054.  (305)  625  2438. 
• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  U K.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  law  Enforce- 


ment Training  School.  Conducted  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  For  further  in- 
formation, consult  November  28-Dcccm- 
ber  9. 

• • • 

December  11-16,  1977.  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  Management  Winter  Class. 
To  be  held  at  Wildwood  Inn,  Snowmass- 
at  Aspen,  Colorado.  Tuition:  $500  00. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Court 
Management.  For  brochure,  application, 
and  information,  contact:  H Ted  Rubin. 
Institute  for  Court  Management,  1405 
Curtis  Street,  Suite  1800,  Denver,  CO 
80202  Telephone  (303)  534-3063. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1977.  Crisis  Intcrvcn 
tion  Training  Course  for  Probation-Cor- 
rectional Officers.  Junior  college  credit 
is  available  for  those  who  complete  the 
course.  More  information  is  available  from 
Jack  McArthur,  Director,  Modesto  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA  95352.  Tele- 
phone: (209)  5 26-2000,  Ext.  541 
• • • 

December  12-16,  1977.  Workshop 

Police  Executive  Development  Conducted 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police's  Professional  Development  Divi- 
sion. For  mailing  address,  consult:  Novem- 
ber 14-18. 


Pennsylvania  Pollco  Criminal  Law  Bullotln 
This  monthly  bulletin  contains  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Fodoral  court  decisions  that  affect 
pollco  practlcos  In  tho  aroas  of  arrest,  search 
and  seizure,  Interrogation,  stop  and  frisk. 
Identification  and  others.  For  a compll 
mentary  copy  write  to  Pennsylvania  Police 
Criminal  Law  Bulletin,  2579  Warren  Rd,, 
Indiana,  Pa.  15701. 
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SWISS  EM8R0I0ERED  - YOUR  OWN  DESIGN 
WASHABLE  AND  COLORFAST 
LOW  MINIMUM  - FREE  QUOTES 

Write  A.  T PATCH  COMPANY 
832  BETHLEHEM  RD.,  LITTLETON,  N.H.  03561 
TEL.  603-444-3423 


(s'  Police  Christmas  Cards 
|X  Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MF.N  AND  WOMKN 

|/  Custom  Police  Jewelry 


Send  for  your  Catalog:  50c 

Refundable  on  your  firm  order 


J.  B Benson  Enterprises 

P.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92004 


MAGNETIC 
RING  SAVES 
LIVES  & INJURIES 


Every  day.  an  officer  loses  his  gun  to  an 
assailant,  and  often  is  wounded  or  killed 
with  it,  along  with  fellow  officers  and  inno- 
cent persons  20%  of  officers  killed  from 
hand  guns  die  from  their  ownl 

Your  S & W revolver  modified  by  us,  and 
our  magnetic  ring  needed  to  fire  it.  ends 
these  problems  Our  samarium  magnets 
allow  instant  firing,  and  will  easily  out 
last  your  gun.  This  received  the  1976 
$5,000  lirst  place  Police  Science  Award 
from  I A C P.  (Chiefs  of  Police! 

3%  years  of  engineering  assure  utmost 
reliability  only  one  moving  part  that 
requires  no  special  care. 

Phone  or  write  for  informative  brochure. 

TKaqha  - ^riffle*  SafrUf 

Dept  E.  1230  Mt.  View  Alviso  Rd  No.  E 
Sunnyvale.  CA  94086  (4081  736  1585 
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COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE 

The  lagging  fight  against  crime 

Law  and  order  arc  fundamental  to  our  system  of  living  together,  and  each  serious 
unlawful  act  strikes  a blow  at  the  essence  of  our  society.  The  criminal  has  violated  the 
basic  obligation  of  citizenship  to  obey  the  law  and  to  keep  the  peace.  Naturally,  there 
has  been  a great  proliferation  of  alleged  causes  and  recommended  cures,  but  the  disease 
only  worsens,  Generally,  crime  is  viewed  as  a "social"  problem,  and  courses  in  crimin- 
ology. penology,  and  delinquency  are  taught  in  the  sociology  departments  of  universi- 
ties. However,  the  sociologists  do  not  have  a monopoly  on  actual  attempts  to  cope  with 
the  issues.  Social  workers,  psychiatrists,  psychoanalysts,  and  interdisciplinary  thinkers  all 
approach  the  subject  differently,  and  many  of  their  views  are  often  diametrically  op- 
posed . 

The  proponents  of  each  idea  try  to  get  it  put  into  practice  by  government  agencies. 
Many  of  them  succeed.  The  result  is  a confused  mixture  of  frequently  conflicting  pro- 
grams whose  underlying  assumptions  and  hypotheses  are  often  unarticulated.  Despite 
all  the  recent  emphasis  on  criminal  justice  planning,  tjicrc  still  is  no  cohesive,  carefully 
thought-out  philosophy  and  master  plan. 

This  situation  is  a failure  of  the  political  process.  It  is  the  function  of  politics  to  ar- 
rive at  the  basic  means  toward  achieving  society’s  ends,  as  well  as  determining  the  goals 
themselves,  The  professors,  managers,  administrators  and  technicians  can  fill  in  the  de- 
tails, but  the  basic  choices  among  different  courses  of  action  must  be  made  by  the  people. 
The  leaders  they  elect,  the  officials  appointed  by  these  men  and  women,  cannot  make  the 
"big  decisions"  entirely  on  their  own.  For  a major  program  to  be  undertaken  with  any 
hope  of  success,  it  must  be  supported  by  a general  consensus  of  the  people,  based  on  a 
core  of  common  knowledge  shared  by  all  reasonably  well-informed  citizens. 

Of  course,  citizens  will  not  be  'reasonably  well-informed"  on  these  issues  without  an 
intensification  of  efforts  such  as  the  series  of  articles  on  crime  control  prepared  by  the 
University  Extention  of  the  University  of  California  and  now  being  published  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  as  part  of  the  “Courses  by  Newspaper"  series.  The  articles 
are  written  by  the  top  scholars  in  the  country  - whose  thinking  is  thus  made  accessible 
to  the  "man  (and  woman)  in  the  street."  In  dealing  with  a subject  as  “emotional"  as 
crime,  and  one  on  which  there  is  so  much  popular  misinformation,  vastly  improved 
public  education  is  absolutely  vital. 

But  once  this  consensus  is  reached,  only  the  government  can  speak  with  a unified 
voice  and  act  with  a common  design.  The  talk  and  the  action  that  government  must  sup- 
ply have  not  yet  materialized,  but  they  cannot  come  from  any  other  source.  In  order  to 
control  crime  and  delinquency  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  develop  a 
single,  consistent  approach  and  coordinated  program  - the  unifying  framework  that  does 
not  now  exist.  The  underlying  causes  of  the  present  impasse  lie  in  the  realms  of  politics 
and  public  administration.  They  consist  of  such  factors  as  ignorant  and  misguided  public 
opinion,  lack  of  leadership,  partisan  maneuverings,  and  various  administrative  errors  and 
shortcomings. 

What  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  these  problems  and  similar  ones  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones  involved.  Most  observers,  while  not  discounting  these  entirely,  have  said 
that  crime  and  delinquency  arc  mainly  the  province  of  sociology,  psychology,  and  psy- 
chiatry, and  that  workers  in  these  fields  must  discover  the  answers  through  research. 
The  writer  believes  this  to  be  a fundamental  misconception.  Many  years  of  investigation 
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By  MICHAEL  BLINICK,  ESQ. 

a failure  of  the  political  process 

have  already  yielded  large  amounts  of  data,  much  of  which  is  ignored  by  public  officials, 
if  they  arc  aware  of  it  at  all.  Instead  of  fighting  this  attitude,  the  social  scientists  ask 
them  for  funds  with  which  to  conduct  bigger  and  better  research. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  most  successful  projects  carried  on  in  various  American 
cities  and  abroad  have  not  been  copied  clswhere,  partly  because  social  scientists,  rather 
than  sponsoring  their  expansion,  either  ignore  them  or  attack  their  validity  on  the  ground 
that  their  results  lack  proper  verification  by  research  and  sophisticated  statistical  analy- 
sis. Driven  by  prospects  of  large  grants  from  research-oriented  foundations,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  professional  status  while  obeying  the  “publish  or  perish"  command- 
ment of  the  universities  by  which  most  of  them  are  employed,  these  academics  tend  to 
prefer  small  pilot  projects  meant  mainly  to  provide  them  with  research  opportunities; 
they  are  often  indifferent  or  hostile  toward  large-scale  programs  designed  to  solve  the 
problem  rather  than  study  it,  particularly  if  these  are  based  on  a competing  approach 
or  rooted  in  a different  discipline. 

Research,  definitely  has  its  values,  but  it  is  now  time  to  use  the  knowledge  we  al- 
ready have,  and  emphasize  action  rather  than  talk.  While  every  new  method  should  be 
evaluated  as  objectively  as  possible,  we  should  remember  that  human  behavior  cannot 
be  studied  with  the  same  precision  obtainable  in  chemistry  or  physics. 

Such  checking-up  as  is  necessary  (or  “evaluation,”  it  is  now  usually  called)  would 
best  be  left  to  disinterested  outside  experts  rather  than  to  those  with  a direct  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  project.  Any  sincere  advocate  of  the  scientific  method  should  welcome 
such  a precaution,  not  object  to  it.  Research,  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  and  to  say  this  is 
not  to  denigrate  "pure"  research  in  favor  of  the  “applied"  variety.  In  the  fields  of  crim- 
inology and  criminal  justice  administration,  the  dichotomy  may  well  be  a false  one, 
since  they  study  behavior  which  is  disfavored  by  society  and  which  must  therefore  be 
eliminated  by  "applied"  methods.  Besides,  the  object  of  both  kinds  of  research  is  to 
discover  truth,  and,  as  the  sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills  has  told  us,  the  purpose  of  empiri- 
cal research  is  merely  to  settle  disagreements  and  doubts  about  facts,  thus  making  argu- 
ments more  fruitful. 

When  people  complain  about  crime  being  a political  problem,  they  are  usually  re- 
ferring to  the  common  notion  that  politics  must  attack  such  problems  as  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  proper  social  services,  etc.,  which  are  often  cited  as  causes  of  crime. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  political  dimension: 
the  reality  that  the  fight  against  crime  is  itself  quite  properly  a major  subject  of  political 
controversy,  and  must  therefore  be  the  subject  of  political  action  not  necessarily  in 
the  partisan  sense,  but  with  full  awareness  that  the  choices  involved  are  fundamental 
ones  affecting  the  nature  of  society  and  our  daily  lives. 

FBI  crime  data  bank  seen  as 
threat  to  individual  privacy 
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ance  company  records.  The  report  ac- 
knowledged that  these  alternative  data 
sources  were  “less  rapid,"  but  it  questioned 
whether  high-speed  response  was  necessary 
in  a “great  proportion"  of  cases  in  view  of 
the  cost  of  the  system,  which  has  been 
estimated  to  be  S45  million. 

"The  maintainance  of  the  huge  NCIC 
system,  grow  ing  every  year,  may  be  subject 
to  question  when  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tion that  the  1,000  daily  hits  provide  a sig- 
nificant benefit  to  law  enforcement,  and 
that  comparable  information  may  be  avail- 
able by  other  means,  at  cheaper  cost,  and 
with  less  significant  problems  involving  in- 
tergovernmental relations,"  the  report  de- 
clared. 

One  of  the  intergovernmental  problems 
discovered  by  the  task  force  involves  audit- 
ing NCIC  data  for  inaccuracies.  "Neither 
the  RBI  nor  any  other  agency  except  the 
submitting  state  audits  what  goes  into  the 
system  and  how  it  goes  in,"  the  report 
noted.  "The  FBI  only  scrutinizes  state  sys- 
tems when  it  is  invited  to  do  so  by  that 
state,  or  when  the  FBI  suspects  wrong- 
doing on  the  part  of  employees  of  the  sys- 
tem.” 

Although  the  study  acknowledged  that 
the  bureau  does  point  out  errors  in  proce- 
dure and  data  errors  that  come  to  its  at- 
tention. the  report  recommended  that  “in- 
dependent auditing,  both  announced  and 
unannounced,  as  in  the  case  of  bank  audits, 
is  crucial  to  maintaining  the  accuracy  and 
integrity  of  data,  and  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate computer  management  practices  and 
safeguards  arc  being  followed." 

Even  when  a state  wants  to  report  an  er- 
ror or  update  a file,  ''NCIC  requires  a cum* 
bersome  correction  and  updating  proce- 


dure,” the  task  force  said,  noting  that  "in 
addition  to  the  data  having  to  pass  through 
several  different  steps  for  correction,  this 
procedure  doesn't  provide  for  complete 
correction  or  updating  of  NCIC  data.” 

Commenting  on  the  system's  verifica- 
tion and  certification  procedures,  the  re- 
port stated  that  the  process  does  not  pre- 
vent some  "stale  and  incorrect  data"  from 
remaining  in  the  NCIC  records.  “Every  six 
months  the  FBI  sends  to  each  state  either  a 
print-out  or  tapes  of  the  data  that  the  state 
has  submitted  to  NCIC  that  is  still  being 
maintained  in  the  system,"  the  report 
noted.  'The  state  must  certify  that  this  da- 
ta is  correct.  However,  unless  the  state  at 
that  point  takes  affirmative  action  to  cor- 
rect the  data  sent  back  to  it  by  the  FBI, 
the  data  will  remain  in  the  system." 

In  another  matter  related  to  data  accu- 
racy, the  task  force  found  several  areas  in 
which  the  NCIC  operation  may  infringe  on 
individual  rights.  The  report  observed  that 
there  have  been  at  least  eight  lawsuits  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  NCIC  data,  that 
people  are  not  informed  when  a CCH  rec- 
ord on  them  is  being  maintained,  and  that 
"there  are  serious  security  and  privacy  con- 
siderations when  between  6,600  and  7,000 
terminals  can  access  NCIC  nationwide.” 

The  controversy  over  NCIC's  impact  on 
civil  liberties  and  its  cost-effectiveness  is 
expected  to  grow  hotter  this  month,  when 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
and  Constitutional  rights  holds  hearings  on 
the  center's  operations. 

Witnesses  from  both  the  SIPI  task  force 
and  the  FBI  arc  expected  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee,  which  is  headed  by 
Rep.  Don  Edwards,  the  California  Demo- 
crat who  was  instrumental  in  helping  SIPI 
get  access  to  details  of  NCIC's  operations. 


New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


DIGITAL  LOCKS  — Securtec,  Inc.  has 
developed  a complete  line  of  digital  elec- 
tronic locks  and  entrance  devices  for  indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential  and  access 
control  system  applications. 

Designated  the  DL-1050  series,  the  de- 
vices are  activated  through  the  use  of  cal- 
culator-type keyboard  that  is  completely 
self-contained,  requiring  no  external  elec- 
tronics. 

Available  in  both  AC  and  DC  models, 
the  locks  feature  quick  disconnect  wiring 
harnesses,  field  changeable  plug-in  code 


systems,  light  emitting  diodes  for  status 
monitoring,  and  high  security  circuitry 
which  locks  out  operation  for  several 
seconds  when  an  incorrect  or  out-of- 
sequence number  is  entered. 

Several  options  are  being  offered  as 
part  of  the  scries,  including  lighted  push 
buttons  for  use  in  dark  areas,  flush  or  sur- 
face mounting  hardware,  momentary  or 
latching  dry  contact  outputs,  10  or  12 
button  keyboard  with  panic  capability, 
and  weather  resistant  enclosure  for  out- 
door applications. 

For  further  information,  write:  Secur- 
tec, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4454,  Scottsdale, 
AZ  85258. 

• • • 

SEXUAL  ABUSE  FILMS  - Motorola 
Teleprograms  is  distributing  two  new 
films  that  attempt  to  shatter  some  of  the 
myths  surrounding  the  crimes  of  incest 
and  childhood  sexual  abuse  by  examining 
thf  case  studies  of  a group  of  women  who 
were  sexually  molested  as  children. 

Entitled  “The  Last  Taboo"  and  “Child- 
hood Sexual  Abuse:  Four  Case  Studies," 
the  films  explore  the  effects  of  sexual 
abuse  and  incest  on  their  victims,  pointing 
out  that  the  general  lack  of  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  these  crimes 
is  blocking  effective  treatment  of  perpe- 
trators, victims,  and  affected  family  mem- 
bers. 

Both  films  were  shot  at  a weekend 
counseling  session  in  which  each  victim 
describes  her  own  history,  experiences 
and  feelings.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  social  and  personal  problems  that 
each  has  faced  in  her  life  due  to  incestuous 
realtionships  during  childhood. 

'Childhood  Sexual  Abuse  ‘ presents  the 
case  studies  for  education,  clincal  and  pro- 
fessional use  in  a 50-minute  version,  while 
"The  Last  Taboo"  provides  a 30-minute 
documentary  version  that  is  designed  for 
more  general  education  and  controlled 
public  information  usage. 

Produced  by  Cavalcade  Productions, 


both  presentations  are  available  as  16mm 
color/sound  motion  pictures  or  in  !4" 
U-matic  videocassettcs.  For  details,  con- 
tact: Motorola  Teleprograms,  Inc.,  Suite 
23,  4825  N.  Scott  Street,  Schiller  Park, 
IL  60176.  (312)  671-1565. 

• • • 

NIGHT  VISION  SCOPES  - The  Hyper- 
Miniscope  models  9823  and  9823  E com- 
bine the  latest  developments  in  second 
generation  night  vision  optics  with  a 
high  resolution  first  generation  image 
intensifier  to  provide  accurate  individual 
night  vision  for  weapons  or  surveillance 
use. 

Adaptable  to  a variety  of  standard 
rifles  and  machine  guns,  both  models 
feature  internal  reticle  projectors  that 
are  fully  adjustable  to  compensate  for 
scene  brightness  and  target  contrast  and 
are  especially  effective  under  very  dark 
conditions. 

The  ‘E”  model  is  designed  specifically 
for  crewserved  weapons  and  has  a 6°  30’ 
field  of  view  with  5.7X  magnification.  The 
standard  model  can  be  attached  directly 
to  the  M16  rifle  and  has  a 10°  50’  field 
of  view  with  3.5X  magnification 

Both  units  are  lightweight,  battery 
operated  and  can  be  used  without  danger 
of  detection  since  they  do  not  require 
visible  or  infrared  illumination. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  Fargo  Company,  1162  Bryant 

Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  (415) 
621-4471. 

• • • 

EXPLOSIVES  DETECTOR  - Lehigh's 
Model  S201  is  a portable  vapor  detector 
which  can  uncover  a wide  range  of  ex- 
plosive materials  in  near-real  time  while 
ignoring  masking  vapors. 

Suitable  for  checking  personnel,  cargo, 
buildings,  and  vehicles,  the  26-pound  sys- 
tem comes  complete  with  a hand-held 
probe,  a support  unit,  a line  operation 


module,  a battery  and  charger,  a back 
pack  and  headphones. 

Featuring  both  audible  and  visual 
alert  indications,  the  instrument  continu- 
ously samples  the  ambient  air  and  analyzes 
for  the  vapors  of  explosives,  utilizing  a 
size-B  cylinder  of  high-purity  argon.  Op- 
tions include  a separate  regulator  for  use 
with  large  gas  cylinders,  12  or  24  volt 
modules  for  operation  from  vehicles  and 
a test  jack  for  chart  recorder  connection. 

More  information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing.  Law  Enforcement  Associates, 
Inc.,  88  Holmes  Street,  Belleville,  NJ 
07109 
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6,000  chiefs  gather  in  LA 
for  84th  IACP  conference 
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Police  and  the  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion not  holding  membership  in  such  sepa- 
rate State  Associations." 

A second  amendment  would  raise  the 
general  membership  dues  from  S3S.0O  to 
$50.00  per  year.  The  proposal  was  made 
after  the  IACP  Executive  Committee  dis- 
covered that  actual  expenditures  for  each 
member  have  climbed  to  $48.00  annually. 

The  amendments  will  be  considered  on 
October  6 at  the  conference's  annual  busi- 
ness meeting.  An  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  eligible 
to  vote  at  the  session  will  be  necessary  to 
enact  the  proposals. 

Conference  planners  have  extended  an 
invitation  to  speak  to  President  Carter,  al- 
though it  is  not  known  if  the  group  will 
again  have  the  nation’s  chief  executive  in 
attendance,  as  happened  in  1976  when 
former  President  Ford  addressed  the  con- 
ference. The  list  of  featured  speakers 
whose  attendance  has  been  confirmed  is 
impressive  in  its  own  right.  On  October  3, 
Chief  Davis  will  issue  his  last  major  address 
as  IACP  president.  FBI  Director  Clarence 
Kelley  will  speak  about  the  bureau,  and 
William  E.  Hall,  director  of  U.S.  Marshals, 
will  talk  about  his  agency’s  role  in  Feder- 
al law  enforcement.  To  underscore  the  in- 
ternational aspects  fo  the  organization. 
Rotterdam  Police  Commissioner  John  A. 
Blaauw  will  deliver  a speech  about  policing 
the  Netherlands. 

The  following  day,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner John  S.  Wilson  of  the  London  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  will  address 
the  conference,  Interpol  President  Carl  G. 
Persson,  the  Director  General  of  the  Swed- 
ish Police,  will  talk  about  policing  the  in- 
ternational beat,  and  U.S  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Brock  Adams  will  deliver  a 
formal  address. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  meetings  and 
workshops  that  will  take  place  at  the 
Convention  Center,  the  conference  will 
host  the  annual  meetings  of  IACP  affiliated 
groups,  including  the  Division  of  State  and 
Provincial  Police,  the  American  Association 
of  Police  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  ol 
Law  Enforcement  Training. 
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PAID  ADVERTISEMENT  PAID  ADVERTISEMENT  PAID  ADVERTISEMENT  | 

WANTED 

i for  Sixth  Vice  President 

CHARLES  K.  ALLEN 

I 

I 

A critical  review  of  his  qualifications  will  clearly  show  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  cast  your  ballot  for  a Career  Law  Enforcement 
Executive  (25  years  experience)  who  not  only  rose  through  the  ranks  but,  while  doing  so,  earned  an  Associate  of  Arts  Degree  from  Seton  j 

Hall  University,  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  from  New  York  University  and  did  his  graduate  work  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Criminal 
Justice  at  Rutgers  University.  He  also  completed  course  work  at  Northwestern  University's  Traffic  Institute  (NUTI)  and  has  just  been 
awarded  the  Outstanding  Citizen  Award  from  the  Union  County  Historical  and  Cultural  Society  - a most  coveted  honor.  A veteran  of  j 

World  War  II  he  served  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York.  ’ 

I 

i 

He  and  his  wife  Gladys  (who  will  serve  as  Hostess  at  a “Koffee  Klatch”  for  the  wives  of  IACP  delegates)  are  financing  this  entire  campaign 
effort  from  their  personal  savings  account.  He  feels  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Association  are  served  by  refusing  contributions  from 
monied  individuals,  groups  or  businesses.  He  wishes  to  avoid  any  possible  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest  and  to  campaign  as  an  | 

UNBOUGHT  CANDIDATE  committed  to  serving  the  entire  membership  of  IACP.  Of  course,  promotional  material  will  be  very  limited 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  afford  lavish  "Hospitality  Parties”,  souvenirs,  gimmicks,  nor  an  entourage  of  campaign  hucksters.  He  is  appealing 
directly  to  your  desire  for  competence. 

His  low-key  issue -oriented  campaign  centers  on  improving  the  image  and  prestige  of  Law  Enforcement  throughout  the  United  States  and 
nations  that  comprise  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  improving  relationships  and  advancing  the  cooperative  efforts 
that  are  so  essential  to 'effective  enforcement,  professionalizing  every  rank  and  member  in  Law  Enforcement,  and  responsibly  influencing 
National  and  International  forums  affecting  our  profession.  He  is  urging  that  the  Association  adopt  a Resolution  requiring  full  disclosure  j 

of  campaign-fund  sources  and  to  place  a maximum  dollar  amount  that  can  be  spent  by  office  seekers.  Otherwise,  the  affluent,  rather  than 
the  competent,  may  assume  the  leadership  of  this  Association.  Also,  he  is  recommending  that  the  candidates  for  office  participate  in  an 
open  debate  prior  to  election  so  that  all  delegates  may  have  the  necessary  information  from  which  to  make  intelligent  choices.  You  should  | 

hear  each  candidate’s  position  on  such  vital  and  current  issues  as  Gun  Control,  Capital  Punishment,  Juvenile  Justice,  Organized  Crime, 
International  Extradition  Treaties,  and  White  Collar  Crime,  before  you  are  asked  to  cast  your  ballot.  j 

j 

Allen  says,  "If  INTEGRITY  ABILITY,  CHARACTER,  and  PROFESSIONALISM  (I-A-C-P)  are  the  qualifications  for  the  high  office  of 
Vice  President,  then  I look  forward  to  serving  you  during  the  coming  year.”  "Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested  that  I postpone  my 
candidacy  until  the  year  1978  at  which  time  the  IACP  Convention  would  be  held  in  New  York  City.  Then,  they  reasoned,  I could  capital- 
ize on  a so-called  ‘HOME-STATE  ADVANTAGE’  or  ‘FAVORITE  SON’  theme.  This  I refused  to  do.  I respect  the  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  IACP  family  too  highly  and  consider  the  importance  of  the  office  of  Sixth  Vice  President  too  vital  to  believe  that  mere 
geography  would  influence  your  vote.  I chose  to  run  now  - clear  across  the  country  to  gain  the  election.”  j 

j i 

Compare  the  Candidates,  Review  their  background;  Examine  their  platforms;  Evaluate  their  Qualifications. 

Vote  with  Confidence.  Vote  for  Competence. 

VOTE  FOR  CHARLES  K.  ALLEN 
THE  CHIEF'S  CHOICE 


i 


